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TRACKING A BALLOON. 

Te Prussians are naturally anxious to put a 
stop to the “balloon posts” which defy their at- 
tempts to isolate Paris from communication with 
the rest of France, and put in requisition every 
means for their capture, At the head-quarters 
of the German staff men are constantly on the 
look-out with telescopes, and the instant a bal- 
loon is descried rising over Paris notice is tele- 
graphed throughout the camp; and parties of 
cavalry are dispatched in chase, in the hope 
of making a capture when it descends. They 
sometimes ride a long distance into the country 
in their eagerness, and even penetrate districts 
as yet unoccupied by the Prussians. The sketch 
on our first page represents one of these exciting 


* pursuits, and reminds one forcibly of ancient 


hawking expeditions. Nor are those in camp idle 
meanwhile. All along the lines rockets, bombs, 
and rifle-balls are discharged at the aerial ship 
as long as it continues within range. It would 
be impossible, except by sheer luck, to hit so 
uncertain a target; and the two balloons thus 
far captured came down inside the Prussian lines. 
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GC The splendid Wax SurrLeMent given with our 
last Number of the Werx.y is followed this week by one 
of similar character, containing Two Futt-PaGe ILivs- 
TRATIONS, relating to the Defense of Paris; a striking 
Poem on the War, by Christina G. Rossetti; a touching 
Story of Irish Peasant Life; and a variety of other in- 
teresting literary matter. 

c®™ We take pleasure in announcing to our readers 
that arrangements have been made with the distinguished 
author of the “ Scientific Record,” in Harrrr’s New 
Montuiy Maoazing, for a new Department in Harrer’s 
WEEKLY, fo be entitled, 


Selentific Entelligence, 
to commence in the next Number of the Paper. It will 





contain early notices of the most interesting movements 
throughout the world, but expecially in the United States, 
in the way of Scientiric Expioration, discoveries in 
Anouw®oLoey and Natura History, and other indica- 


tions of scientific progress, The Publishers believe this 
Department will prove a very interesting and important 
Feature in the WrEKLY. 

¢#” Persons desiring to Renew their Subscription to 
this Paper will much oblige the Publishers by sending in 
their names as early as convenient LEFORE THE Exprra- 
TION OF THEIR PRESENT Supsorirtion, This will obviate 
the delay attendant upon re-entering names and mailing 
back Numbers. 








THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 

FFIIE criticism of the Administration by the 
4 Republican journals is naturally misinter- 
preted by the Democratic press. The Repub- 
lican party contains the largest portion of the 
people who do not blindly follow leaders, and 
whose party allegiance, founded upon principle, 
is observant and discriminating. Those, there- 
fore, who believe with us that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the country, continued Repub- 
lican ascendency is essential to the national wel- 
fare, will not hesitate to censure what seems 
to be uawise in the national Administration, 
knowing that the condition of continued Re- 
publican power is the approval of the intelli- 
gence of the people. 

The present difficulty is the apathy of the Re- 
publican party. Its organization, as the late 
elections show, is virtually unbroken, and the 
just national suspicion of the Democratic party, 
founded upon its past history and its present 
attitude and spirit, is plainly undisturbed. But 
the Republican position is one of passive resist- 
ance merely, and its immense power in that at- 
titude shows how great its real force would be 
if fully developed. That development is the 


immediate problem, and if Congress and the 
Administration are sagacious it is not even a 
difficult problem, The first step, of course, is 


to ascertain the reason of the apathy. And is 
it not evident ? 

‘There are a great many Republicans who 
ask: “* What is the difference between the two 
parties? What principle divides them ?” And 
there are others who declare that both are 
equally corrupt, and that the methods of the 
Republicans are little better than those of their 


adversaries. There are still others who, with 
the Chicago Tribune, insist that all the old ques- 
tons are settled, and that there is really no 


present issue but what is called revenue re- 
form, ‘Those who ask the first question do not 
care to vote, or they vote indifferently as per- 
sonal feeling dictates. Yet, if they would rea- 
son, they might be asked why, if the parties are 
diy ided by no principle, they might not be wisely 
divided by their general character and the doc- 
trine of chances? But, practically, the man who 
feels that both parties are alike is utterly apa- 
thetic, and votes either way. The second class 
is of the same kind, and they both swell “the 
stay-at-home vote.” 

The third are merely allies of the Democ- 
racy, and they have yet to show their reasons 
for believing that a sincere revenue reform 
would be carried by that party. The Chicago 
Tribune, indeed, proposes to form a new party. 
But that is, possibly, only upon the theory that 
both of the present parties dissolve. And even 
supposing there were many Republicans who 
would follow that journal out of their party, 
does it suppose that in presence of Republican 
disintegration the Democratic party would dis- 
band? It certainly would not; and the World, 





therefore, says, not that there must be a new 
party, but that the Chicago Tribune and its 
friends must join the Democracy. 

If, then, the cause of Republican apathy is 
the feeling that there is no serious difference 
between the parties, it is because that differ- 
ence is obscured by Republican management, 
and the remedy lies in making the difference 
plain. ‘The great peril of our political situa- 
tion at this moment is corruption. Why spend 
efforts to elect a free-trade or a protective Con- 
gress when money will decide the contest? 
Why talk about the fruit upon the tree in the 
autumn when the roots are rotten in the spring ? 
The first and most imperative duty of every 
American citizen, before any specific financial 
reform, is to stay the corruption, which will 
baffle any Administration, and which produces 
the apathy of which we speak. And what is 
the position of parties upon this point ? 

The national law to protect the purity of Con- 
gressional elections, against which the Demo- 
cratic party threw its whole force, is a step in 
the true direction—a step taken by the Repub- 
lican party. If that were followed by a radical, 
searching reform of the whole system of the civ- 
il service, abolishing the deplorable habit of sell- 
ing the public offices at auction, and making the 
system a mere party machine, and if all chief ap- 
pointments were conspicuously such as ought to 
be made, there would be a profound and astound- 
ing response from the better sentimen:, which 
is the controlling sentiment, of the country. 
If the character of all the known and influen- 
tial counselors of the President was such as 
the whole country honored for honesty and pure 
purpose, a thousand mistakes of administration 
would be pardoned. ‘The national faith in 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN was not founded upon his 
supposed sagacity, but upon his proved honesty. 
Nobody doubts the equal honesty of President 
Grant, but there is not an equal trust of all 
the counsels that are believed to be influential 
with him. 

The country does not expect a reform of 
electoral corruption from the Democratic par- 
ty, which has developed it, and which is identi- 
fied with it, any more than it expects from that 
party a respect for reconstruction. But it does 
not yet see that the Republican party has under- 
taken it as a distinct and declared policy. And 
so general and profound is the disgust with the 
corruption of politics in every department, that 
we believe nothing would so powerfully tend to 
inspire the party with enthusiasm as an urgent 
recommendation by the President in his mes- 
sage of a thorough reform of the civil service, 
and the utmost stringency of legislation for the 
security of the polls, with a practice showing 
how sincere is the Presidential conviction upon 
the subject. No passage in Mr. MunDELLA’s 
recent address in New York was received with 
more hearty applause than his declaration that, 
although a member of Parliament for one of 
the largest constituencies in England, he had 
not the least influence in the appointment of 
the lowest officer of the customs. The Presi- 
dent may confidently appeal to the better senti- 
ment of the country, for it is the apathy of that 
sentiment which is the danger of the party. 
And when once the Republican President had 
strongly pronounced for civil service reform, 
we should like to see how many Republicans 
would desert to the Democratic party under 
cover of a hope of revenue reform. 

It is not, certainly, that we would oppose the 
one tothe other. As we said last week, a simpler 
financial system must be adopted, but adopted 
with reference to the actual situation and ne- 
cessities of the country. Upon such principles 
let us have revenue reform within the Republic- 
an party, and if it be impracticable to obtain all 
that some Republicans may wish, shall the par- 
ty therefore be destroyed? It is undoubtedly 
a right of man to buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market. But there are a great 
many other rights and principles to be consid- 
ered in the government of society. To protect 
other rights which may seem to him more valu- 
able, a man will wisely decide sometimes to 
buy in a dearer and to sell in a cheaper market. 
And to bring into power the Democratic party, 
with its present spirit, leadership, and purpose, 
because it vaguely promises revenue reform, 
would be the deliberate betrayal of the country. 





THE RUSSIAN NOTE. 


THE position taken by Russia in regard to 
the treaty of 1856 is clearly stated and refuted 
in the letter of Lord Granville. The Russian 
claim is, that when any power which is a party 
to a joint treaty of several powers conceives 
that any part of the treaty has been violated, it 
nay, withont consultation with its co-signers, 
announce its withdrawal from the compact. 
This is, as Lord Granville says, “the entire 
destruction of treaties in their essence,” be- 
Cause in a joint treaty each power surrenders a 
portion of its free agency. Obviously, if any 
signer is dissatisfied, it should call attention to 
the difficulty; and if the other signers are un- 
able to remove it, or deny its existence, the in* 
jured party must seek his own remedy. This 
is of course because no state can ‘be supposed 
to compromise its sovereignty. The objection 
raised by Lord Granville is not an assertion 





that a power is absolutely bound by a joint 
treaty if the co-signers do not release it, but 
that it owes to comity a less peremptory course 
than Russia has chosen to pursue. Indeed, 
there is a strong presumption against such ac- 
tion as the Russian, because it implies a doubt 
whether its objections to the treaty are so evi- 
dent as to command assent. Indirection is al- 
ways suspicious. And in the condition of Eu- 
rope the suspicion that Russia has some ulterior 
purpose is unavoidable. 

What the result may be it is not easy to fore- 
see. A general European war would be a ca- 
lamity so deplorable that the good sense of ev- 
ery country will hope and labor to the last that it 
may be avoided. It is true enough that prog- 
ress is usually made through blood. It is cer- 
tainly true that there is immense suffering and 
injustice among the people of Europe. But it 
is not the less true that war is an evil so enor- 
mous, and a means so terrible, that it is often 
questionable whether the advantage gained com- 
pensates for it; and it is the highest of duties 
to array public opinion against an unjust or un- 
necessary war. There are two questions raised 
by the Russian circular. The first is, whether 
the treaty has been violated ; and then, if it has 
been or not, whether it is wise for the powers 
to go to war if Russia withdraws. The plea of 
Russia is that the naval powers have not re- 
spected the terms of the treaty in regard to the 
Black Sea, and that her shores are exposed. 
But this is a question of fact, which, like her 
complaint of the situation of the Danubian 
provinces, should be referred to the co-signers. 
Since it has not been so referred, shall the co- 
signers go to war? Certainly war could not 
be justified until every other means of adjust- 
ment had been exhausted. The public opinion 
of the world, to which Bismarck so constantly 
appeals, should be invoked against any power 
or alliance which precipitately takes up arms. 
A nation which begins war so wholly in the 
wrong as France was when the present war be- 
gan is at a fearful disadvantage, as France has 
found. 

The situation in Europe is evidently critical. 
If there is a war we shall have an indirect in- 
terest in it; for, as England must be engaged, 
she will be more disposed to settle the differ- 
ences between us without much further delay. 
It is certainly desirable that at such a moment 
the United States should have a firm and able 
minister in London; and that the policy of the 
Government upon the main question with En- 
gland should be known to the country. It isa 
subject upon which the State Department should 
have the support of public sentiment, that the 
British Government and people should know 
precisely what we do demand and expect—a 
point upon which they declare that we do not 
inform them. The extreme mystery which for- 
merly enveloped diplomatic negotiations may 
wisely be disregarded. But in all our claims 
and arguments let us be very careful not to 
plant ourselves upon precedents which we de- 
cry, nor be content with a conduct which we 
have already denounced in other nations. 





ODIOUS PERSONALITIES. 


Wuen the election in New York was over 
Governor Horrman made a speech. It was a 
celebration of the wise and beneficent acts of 
the Democratic Legislature, a fierce denuncia- 
tion of the Congressional laws to protect honest 
elections, an exhortation to universal love and 
harmony, and a deprecation of the excessive 
personality of the campaign. In the recital of 
the great services of the Legislature we find 
congratulations that the registry law, one of 
the defenses of honest elections, has been re- 
pealed ; but we do not find any allusion to the 
most notorious of all the acts of the Legisla- 
ture, an act which became law only by the sig- 
nature of the congratulating Governor—the Erie 
bill. But as that is the especial official achieve- 
ment of Governor Horrman, he possibly felt 
unwilling to sound his own,praise. Let us, 
therefore, imagine how he might have alluded 
to it, had not modesty forbade : 

“ You are aware, gentlemen, that I was made 
Governor by my friend Mr. ‘weep, and his 
associates, and by means of the frauds of 1868, 
which I shall presently call ‘a cry,’ but which 
were proved by the committee appointed by 
Congress. You will easily believe that I was, 
therefore, inadelicate situation towe ' my hon- 
est friend Mr. Twexp, who is a director of 
the celebrated Erie Railway, and a friend of 
the honest Mr. Fisk, a gentleman who, at Mr. 
Tweep’s ratification meeting, entirely eclipsed 
our venerable and superannuated friend and 
candidate of 68, Mr. Horatio Seymour, for 
whose memory I invoke three cheers from your 
honest Jacksonian lungs. I beg you to remem- 
ber, gentlemen, that my friend Mr. Tweep 
controls Tammany Hall, and my friend Mr. 
Fisk controls, as he distinctly stated, twenty- 
five thousand voters. Now, if I wish to suc- 
ceed my excellent and superannuated friend, 
Mr. Seymour, as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1872, is it surprising? Having proved 
the power of Mr. Twxep at the polls, is it not 
natural that I should depend upon him for as- 
sistance ; and when that patriot and his honest 
friend Mr, Fisk said to me that they wanted 





to control the property of other people for three 
years longer than the term for which they had 
been appointed, should I not have been a fool 
to forfeit their favor by refusing my assent ? 

“It is true that the Governor is intrusted 
with the veto power for exactly such an exi- 
gency. It is true that the bill was the most wan- 
ton overthrow of the most sacred rights of prop- 
erty. It is true that it gave modest owners of 
the stock helplessly into the hands of certain 
men. But, gentlemen, every body knows the 
character of those men. Every body knows 
that they would be instinctively selected from 
the whole community for positions of trust and 
responsibility. And more than that, gentle- 
men, every body knows that I wish to be a can- 
didate in 1872, and that I should never have 
been heard of again if I had not signed the 
bill. I trust, therefore, that this great and hon- 
orable act of mine will not be forgotten by you, 
nor by the country, and that we shail hear no 
more of these odious personalities about candi- 
dates. Of course, if my friend Mr. Tween 
and his associates think that a liberal distribu- 
tion of the most wretched libels upon a com- 
petitor, as well as a ‘ good count,’ is necessary 
to my success in an election, I acquiesce, be- 
cause nothing is so dear to me as honor and 
constitutional right. But I trust, for the sake 
of decency, that nobody will ever again allude 
to my part in the passage of the Erie bill. Gen- 
tlemen, to whom, as to me, nothing is so pre- 
cious as honesty at the polls—a fair vote and a 
fair count—who know with me that all this talk 
about fraud is a vile Republican lie, let us love 
our brethren, and, especially, forget the late war 
and allits lessons. And so, my honest friends, 
I wish you a very good-night.” 

If modesty had not prevented, and he had 
wished to tell the truth to his friends, Governor 
HorrMan might have thus spoken of the most 
conspicuous act in his whole official career. But 
since he shrunk from the effort—and not un- 
naturally—it is only fair that others should in- 
struct the country upon the subject. And he 
and his friends may be sure that the country 
will be instructed. 





BISHOP SIMPSON AND THE 
WOMAN QUESTION. 


Art a late meeting of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Bishop Stmpson made an admirable 
and interesting speech. The bishop is a man 
of clear perceptions and of moral independence ; 
and it was pleasant to see how sweetly and 
temperately he expressed views with whicli 
many of his hearers might not sympathize, but 
which were very decided and mature upon his 
part. Like every clergyman, his experience 
has shown him the peculiar difficulties of the 
position of women in our social system; and 
not by any fault, but from the force of tradi- 
tion, and through thoughtlessness, they are apt 
to fall into the position of drudges or of dolls. 
There has been, as was qatural, a deep protest 
in the minds of the best men and women, ani 
the movement for an enlarged female educa- 
tion, which began in England more than half 
a century ago, was the first striking sign of ir. 
Sypney Smiru, one of the most conservative 
of men, warmly advocated the reform, care- 
fully stating the limits which he imposed upon 
it. “I stand in doubt of any thing that comes 
up suddenly,” says Bishop Srmpson; “but 
God has been inclining the hearts of the com- 
munity to éducate their daughters ; so the com- 
mon schools have been opened, and the doors 
of colleges have been opened, to admit young 
women, and they are going to compete with 
their brothers ; and God is evidently intending 
that women shall do more than they have done 
in the past.” 

Yet the hostility to the better education of 
women was as bitter, and supported by the 
same arguments, as that which every demand 
of women for an equal opportunity always cn- 
counters. Napoteon’s phrase, La carriére ou- 
vert aux talents—or, the tools to those who can 
use them—is the motto of the progress ©! 
thought and civilization. That a human being 
shall not be forbidden to do whatever innocent 
thing God, by taste, or talent, or evident fit- 
ness, calls him to do, is a proposition which 
will hardly be disputed. But an application 
of the principle to practice in certain direc- 
tions is always stoutly resisted. Dean Swirt 
gravely states the reasons why women should 
not be taught. His words are full of mockery, 
but they are substantially the arguments which 
were seriously urged and controverted by Syp- 
ney SmiTtH. But how the excellent canon 
would have suddenly turned off a period ot 
polished contempt at the Methodist dissenters, 
whom he never spared, if he had heard Bishop 
Srmpson saying, “Certainly, Mr. Smits, I 
agree with you, and upon your own grounds, 
and therefore’—in the words of his speech the 
other evening—* for more than a score of years 
I have believed the opinions I express. I did 
not think the full reformation of society wou! 
come until woman received the ballot.” __ 

The bishop, however, carefully excuses him- 
self from all responsibility for other opinions of 
some who believe with him. He thinks that wo- 
man “steps out of her sphere” when she cou- 
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tends for the overthrow of institutions that give 
stability to society. **¥ have no sympathy with 
woman when she says tha: che Bible is unnec- 
essary, or When desiring to lessen the marriage 
tie.” The speech is very interesting and sig- 
nificant as showing how widely and surely the 
conviction which the bishop expresses is ex- 
tending. ‘The follies of many of the advocates 
of every reform are de precated more sincerely 
by its friends than by any one else; and not 
the least of the practical perplexities of every 
movement is the disposition to insist upon in- 
dividual vagaries as the essential elements of 
the faith. ‘There were a great many people 
thirty years ago who seriously thought that the 
anti-slay ery movement was only a desperate at- 
tempt of a few long-haired and large-collared 
eccentrics to make themselves notorious. And 
certainly there is nothing more exquisitely com- 
ical than many of the incidents of those days. 
But those who, somewhat earlier, in England, 
thought that Puritanism was only canting 
through the nose, were quite as ridiculous as 
any Zeal-in-the-land Busy. Will the good 
sense of the next century smile in the same 
way at those of to-day who think that the 
bishop wastes his sympathy upon a few weak, 
restless women craving notoriety ? 











THE KING OF SPAIN. 


Tne disturbance of the old order in Europe 
is shown by nothing more plainly than the 
election of a king of Spain. The representa- 
tives chosen by universal suffrage select an 
Italian prince to take the place of the ban- 
ished queen, without the least regard to kin- 
ship, and seeking only a royal descent. In 
the days when monarchy really flourished, and 
kings were not popularly supposed to be mere 
ceremonies, when a revolution displaced the 
reigning prince his successor was sought in 
the family line. ‘The true Tory requires that 
the regal descent shall be as unbroken as the 
priestly, and that the monarch of to-day shall 
have the blood of the monarch of centuries ago 
flowing in his veins. When James the Sec- 
ond was expelled from England, and the ‘ glo- 
rious revolution” was accomplished, it was the 
husband of his daughter who was called to his 
throne. But the Duke of Aosta is as much a 
stranger to Spain as MaxiMILian was to Mex- 
ico. He is elected because it is decided that 
Spain must be monarchical, while it is essen- 
tial that no feuds be perpetuated by preferring 
any Spanish line. 

The situation in Spain is certainly remarka- 
ble. The revolution that overthrew the old 
monarchy and exiled the queen, two years ago, 
was peaceful. ‘The country was at the lowest 
moral and political point. The shames of the 
court were notorious. The people were al- 
most wholly under priestly control, and the 
system of government was so rotten that it fell 
without even a struggle or a word. ‘The task 
of those who had led the revolution was incal- 
culably vast. But they maintained order, and 
appealed to the people. The people freely 
elected a congress which has had fiery debates, 
but which appointed a regency that has also 
maintained itself. After constant regal can- 
didacies and intrigues of every kind, a king 
has been elected. Of the 334 deputies to the 
Cortes entitled to vote, 311 voted, and the 
Duke of Aosta received 191 votes, the repub- 
lic 60, and the rest were divided among five 
candidates, the highest number being 27 for 
the Duke of Montpensier. It is certainly cred- 
itable to the authorities that they have kept 
the country tranquil, and that an election, evi- 
dently free, has resulted in a decisive vote. 
The most threatening peril was anarchy, and 
that seems, thus far at least, to be avoided. 
But when a country is in the condition of Spain, 
nothing can be foreseen. Should nothing pre- 
vent the coronation of the young king, and the 
beginning of his reign, Pri and his friends 
will undoubtedly reappear as ministers, and ex- 
ercise, under more stable forms, the authority 
which they have held for two years. , 
_ There is one point upon which Spain and 
civilization are to be congratulated, and that 
is that the ecclesiastical control of the country 
will probably be relaxed. Indeed, under all 
the agitation upon the continent of Europe, 
there is a very visible tendency toward eman- 
cipation from the ecclesiastical tyranny. In 
France, under Louis Naro.eoy, it was becom- 
ing heavier and heavier. In Belgium, just be- 
fore the beginning of the war, the liberal Cath- 
olies had been beaten by the priestly pacty, 
and a total reaction was imminent. The fall 
: the French empire was a partial release of 
selgium trom the sad consequences of this sue- 
cess, and the moral support of the ecclesiastic- 
al reaction has been overthrown. Meanwhile 
the Papal temporal authority is destroyed in 
lialy, and the great truth is emphasized by 
events, that nothing is so disastrous to human 
progress and the development of civilization 
mei — supremacy of the ecclesiastical 

dy. tis a truth which we can observe in 
this country by the absence of that supremacy 
hitherto, If our progress has been prodigious 
and beneficent, it is because it has been free 
from the interference of the spirit which has so 
long degraded Europe. Aud we have a right | 

















to hope for better days for Spain, when we see 
that it is being emancipated from that debas- 
ing influence. 


A FRIENDLY CRITIC. 


In his admirable address at the Cooper In- 
stitute Mr. MunpeLia praised very warmly 
much that he had seen in this country ; but he 
made some valuable criticisms. ‘Thus he said 
that in general our system of education was the 
best in the world, but that it needed one thing 
to make it perfect, and that is, that education 
should be made compulsory. This remark was 
received with applause by the audience, and it 
is one to which the people of the country must 
soon be accustomed. ‘The coincidence of the 
universal Prussian education, and the amazing 
advance of Prussia to the leadership of Europe, 
is too significant not to be remarked. The fact 
that in this country electoral corruption is most 
prevalent among the most ignorant class is one 
that suggests to us the remedy. Indeed, the 
chief reliance of American liberty is an intelli- 
gent public opinion, and that is impossible with- 
out education. To maintain that opinion, and 
constantly to elevate it, the State must not only 
provide education for every child, but it must 
insist that every child be educated. 

There is one danger in this direction to which 
we have often called attention, and that is the 
resolution of one of the religious sects of the 
country to break up our present system of pub- 
lic schools, with the intention of throwing it 
under ecclesiastical control. Nothing could be 
so fatal to the country as such a policy; but it 
will be steadily pursued, and not without chances 
of success. It is a design frankly proclaimed 
and defended. Its advocates declare that they 
wish only that each sect should have its share 
of the school money, because education should 
be religious, by which they mean ecclesiastical. 
Now, to resist this school policy, we must have 
an enlightened public opinion. But we can 
not have it if the people are ignorant, or if the 
schools are suffered to become sectarian or ec- 
clesiastical. Moreover, as the Protestant sects 
can never be so closely bound for common ac- 
tion as the Roman Catholics are—as they are 
divided by a thousand theological differences— 
the way in which not only the school system, 
but the principle and spirit from which that 
system springs, can best be maintained, is by 
the same enlightened opinion. 

The condition of that enlightened opinion, 
which is the true American conservatism, is 
education; aud it is the highest duty, there- 
fore, to insist that the people shall be educated. 
Look at the Prussia of to-day, and at that of the 
father of Freperick the Great. They are both 
called despotisms. But the vital difference be- 
tween them is that to-day there is a public opin- 
ion, while then there was none. And to that 
opinion every thing is really referred. Brs- 
MARCK is a Tory of the blue blood. But he 
comprehends the spirit of his age so well that 
he constantly refers to that final tribunal. It 
is a painful fact—and one that should be start- 
ling to the degree of inspiring a national resolu- 
tion that it shall cease to be a fuct—that we are 
no longer the most generally educated people 
in the world. The statistics prepared and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education show some 
very disagreeable facts upon this subject. And 
among the grave labors to which Congress 
should devote itself this is certainly one of the 
chief—to devise some method of compelling 
every State to do its duty to the citizens of the 
Union by making the most ample educational 
provision; while in each State where this pro- 
vision is already made, as in New York, the 
duty of compelling every child to take advant- 
age of it should be stringently inculcated. 

**T should be uncandid,” said Mr. MunpEL- 
La, “if I did not frankly tell you that North 
Germany and Switzerland excel you in the thor- 
oughness and universality of their systems, and 
this, I believe, is entirely owing to the fact that 
in those countries the parent has not the right to 
deprive the child of the excellent training which 
the state has provided. When the parent fails 
in his duty the state stands in /ovo parentis; and 
this is what you chiefly need to perfect your 
educational system.” 


TOURS NEWS. 

Ir very large headings were history, the 
Germans would seem to be in mortal peril in 
France. It must be the same genius which 
described with elaborate detail the triumphant 
escape of Marshal Bazarnk from Metz who now 
informs us that MoitKe :s frightened, that Bis- 
MARCK is astonished, that every body who un- 
derstands the German position is in great alarm, 
and that the unhappy King Wiviiam would 
hurry back to Berlin if he could; but, as an 
escort sufficiently large can not be spared, he 
must stay in France and await his doom. This 
is the Tours style of news. It ix the growth of 
the same spirit and good sense which in Paris 
first called the story of the surrender of Metz 
a lie, and when it was established denounced 
it as treason. ‘The German army is not con- 
quered, nor is the moral tone of France restored, 
because a superior force of the French has beaten 
a German force. ‘The French success at Oi 
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' : . ; 
| leans seemed greater because of the uninter- 


rupted series of German triumphs. But the 
dispatch from Versailles which admitted the 
victory of the French, but stated it somewhat 
more moderately, seemed, like all the German 
official accounts, to be true, which can not be 
said of the French reports, which always seem 
to be inspired by Gamperra. 

Indeed, in considering the situation in France, 
it is impossible not to feel more and more deeply 
the terrible demoralization which was wrought 
by the empire. The republic was proclaimed 
on the Ist of September. M. Gamperra con- 
stantly assures us that the republic is invinci- 
ble. We are invited by many eloquent appeals 
to sympathize with the French republic. What 
is the French republic? Where is it? ‘There 
is a Committee of Defense, which, with great 
propriety, and from the necessity of the case, 
has assumed the power of the Government. 
But a few French gentlemen are not a French 
republic. There has been no appeal to the 
people, no ratification by the people. The 
French cities would undoubtedly give large ma- 
jorities for the republic. But the mass of the 
rural population, led by the priests, would prob- 
ably pronounce as strongly against it. It is a 
needless confusion to speak of a self-appointed 
committee as a republic because they end all 
their proclamations with a vive la republique. 
We are not censuring them. They did the 
best that the situation allowed. But it is un- 
doubtedly an error to suppose that France is 
republican, 

It was the policy of Louis Naro.gon to de- 
pend upon the rural population of France, and 
to keep it as ignorant as possible by putting ed 
ueation into the hands of the priests. His Min 
ister of Education, Durvy, made valuable re 
ports and excellent suggestions. is array of 
statistics was most interesting and imposing 
But while there was a great apparent activity 
in that direction, what may be called free edu- 
cation steadily declined. Indeed, the disin- 
tegration of the nation, which is shown upon 








| every hand, is revealed also by the decline of 


the higher cosmopolitan schools. France was 


no longer the university of the world. The 
young surgeons and physicians from othe: 


countries go to Vienna, and have gone ther 


for ten years. The chemists studied at Gies 
sen and Berlin. The art of France had be 
come material, and elaborately mechanical 
Its music was OrFeNBACH’s—fit music for the 
society it entertained. In every department 
France declined under the empire, but how 
sadly only the catastrophe revealed. 

At this moment it is doubtful whether the 
wisest and most truly patriotic Frenchmen are 
not the Orleanists. But the 
leaders were declined by the Committee of 
Defense. Meanwhile the demoralization of 

the empire has been so terrible, and the tone 

of the present authorities is so hollow and rhe- 
torical, that the future of the unhappy country 
| is lost in the deepest gloom. Even if a great 
| 
i 
| 


services of its 


reverse should occur, and the Germans be driv- 
en from the country, it is impossible to foretell 
to whose advantage the victory would be turned. 


NOTES. 

We are glad to learn that the fair now in prog- 
| ress in the armory, corner of 'Thirty-sixth Strcet 
| and Broadway, the proceeds of which are to be 
| devoted to the relief of French soldiers wounded 

in the present war, promises to be no less suc- 
cessful than the fair held recently by the Ger- 
| mans. It has been well attended every day since 
| the opening, and the tasteful and attractive dis- 
| play of articles for sale has induced a very liberal 
outlay on the part of the visitors. At a time 
| when the whole of Europe appears to be prepar- 
| ing for war, these etlorts to alleviate the suffer- 
| ings of the sick aud wounded are encouraging to 
the friends of humanity. Americans are the 
friends of both nations now at war, and contrib- 
| ute with equal liberality to the relief of French 
and Germans. 
| Pave Konewka, whose magnificent silhou- 
| ette illustrations to SHAKSPEARE's ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” are well known to our readers, 
| has lately employed his extraordinary talents in a 
new field—that of illustrating children’s books. 
| His pictures for a little volume called ‘* Puck's 
Nightly Pranks,” published by Roserts Broru 
ers, are both graceful and amusing, and will give 
quite as much pleasure to ‘‘children of a larger 
growth” as to the inmates of the nursery 


‘¢ Mother Goose in her New Dress” is the title 
of a very attractive edition of the popular old 
nursery rhymes, illustrated by a daughter of the 
Chief Justice of the United States. ‘The book 
was originally prepared as a birthday present to 
the distinguished statesman and jurist, with no 
idea of publication; bat the young and gifted 
artist was happily persuaded to allow the public, 
| through Messrs. Porter & Coates, to share the 
pleasure which was intended only for intimate 
friends. ‘The drawings show a delicate fancy 
and happy sense of humor 


| 
Freepom of the press, as understood in Ten 
gland and America, makes slow progress in con 
tinental Europe. Even so enlightened a states- 
man as Count Bismarcx has so little conception 
of it that he falls into the mistake of remoustra- 
| ting with the Belgian Government tor allowing 
| Belgian editors to comment unfavorably on 

Prussian aifairs. t is not sume 


surplisilg Uli 





| the previous year, owing 


| ing features, a table showing the imm ) 


| dispatch a German attack on Evreux 


of the Southern German states, where the press 
is comparatively free, hesitate to accede to Prus- 
sia’s demand that in the United German Empire 
legislation regarding newspapers and public meet- 
ings should belong to the Imperial Parliament 
Derive the last war between France and Aus- 
tria the German clergy preached a crusade against 
French fashions—crinoline coming in for the lar- 
ger share of their denunciations, ‘This year the 
anti-French sentiment breaks out in a petition on 
the part of the Berlin clergy for the prohibition of 
OFVENBACH’s Operettas and the French dances, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN FRANCE, 

Tur French victory over the army of General Von 
Der Tann appears to have been less important thaa was 
at first reported, the only real advantage gained by the 
former being the recapture of Orleans. King William 
has telegraphed to Queen Augusta that on the 17th 
of November the combined forces of the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg and General Yon Der Taun defeated 
the French near Dreux. The town itself was captured 
and occupied by the Prussians. The lates! dispatch s 
from Tours (always to be taken with many grains of 
allowance) state that the Duke of Mecklenburg ac 
General Von Der Tann are falling back, while the 
French are advancing, and threaten to ontflank both, 
The same dispatch says it is thought General Man- 
teuffel will march to the Loire. According to a Rouen 
abont for 
miles south of Ronen, was repulsed. There bas bec 
a good deal of activity in the operations in the North, 
but no decisive engagement has been fought. The 
bombardment of Montmédy is now confined to the 





fortress by the Prussians, On Weduesday, Novemb 
16, a sortie was made from the besieged place by two 
companies of the Garde Mobile, and every ono was 
either killed or taken prisoners. — 

Letters from Tours state that the country respon 
with alacrity to the order to supply cannon, vnd all th 
unoccupied districts are actively engaged in preparin 
war material. In Bordeaux and Nantes mitrailleus 
only are made. Prussian dispatches coutaining valu- 
able information were found at Orleans by the Frenc! 





It ix reported that England has renewed her proposal 
for an armistice, based on a pecuniary war compere 
tion, the razing of the frontier fortresses, and the ne 
tralization of Alsace and Lorraine, the “at pows 
guaranteeing the fulfillment of these conditions by any 
future French government. It is further underst 
that the provisional government opposes this. 





Contradictory reports are received concerning the 
condition of the German troops before Paris. On ou 
hand they are said to be dying by thousands of sici 


ness produced by exposure and the hardships of camp 

life ; on the other they are said to be in excellent hea 

and spirits, and not at all anxious for the war to end 
A NEW COMPLICATION, 


The situation in Europe has suddenly and unex 
pectedly received a new complication by a demand on 


the part of Russia for the abrogation of the treaty oi 
1856. The Ruasian circular, which is dated October 
after setting forth the successive alterations ay 
lations of European treaties, and among them the 
points in which the treaty of 1856 has been ated, 
declares that Russia is unable to see w sl houlkd 
observe the latter when it has been disregarded by oth- 
ers, and accordingly disowns the obliz on to limit 
the enjoyment of the Black Sea, and invit lurkey 1 
an equal participation in the privileges claim The 
circular denies any intention to revive the * hast 
Question,” and says Russia only desires increased ck 


fensive strength. A substitute has been prepared by 
the Russian government, arranging te 
issue on an equitable basis. 

To this circular Earl Granville replied in a note, ad- 
dressed to the British embassador at St. Petershur: 
in which he reviewed the complaint made by Russi 
that the treaty has been violated to her | li ’ 
closed by saying that it was impossible ior the Briti- 
government to give any sanction to the course a 
nounced by Prince Gorischakoif. The views of Earl 
Granville are shared in by Austria and France, each « 
which bas sent a reply substantially the same, and 
adopt the same policy. Russia has replied to } 
Granville’s note in a conciliatory tone, but rer 
firm in the position originally adopted. She « 
that the movements of the Principalitices in cont 
vention of the treaty of Paris enured to her advantage ; 
declares that a congress is impracticable in the present 
state of the principal European powers; disclaims any 
hostile intentions or desire to disregard any of the 
provisions of the treaty of Paris but those which ; 
yeneral)y admitted to be unjust and oppressive against 
ee: and repeats her intention to act upon the pre 
vious notification in regard to the Biack Sea. 

A British naval squadron is to be stationed In the 
Mediterranean to observe Russian movements, A Rus- 
sian ficet of sixty iron-clad gun-boats is said to be al- 
ready in the Black Sea, 

GENERAL FOREIGN 

The Duke of Aosta, second son of the King of Italy, 
was elected King of Spain by the Cortes on the tith 
of November. The proclamation of the result of the 
election was not followed by any of the auticipated 
disturbances, and the military precautions were found 
to be unnecessary. 

The Belgian government has replied to the German 
complaints of the tone of Belgian journals, that 
press of the country is constitutionally tree, 

A British gun-boat is to be stationed at New Chany, 
China, during the winter. Affairs at Tien-tsin are stiil 
in an wneatistactory condition. Minister Low advises 
the missionaries to go to Teuchow, and guarantees 
their safety there. The Protestant ! 


question xt 


ITEMS 





chapel at Falstein 
has been destroyed, but there was no violence done to 
persons. 

The visit of Mr. Seward to Japan is described as t! 
event of last mont! The first interview ever orded 
to a private individual by the Mikado was granted to 
Mr. Seward 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue forthcoming report of the Postmaster-General 
of the United States will show that the total el 






year was 18,3859,37 J 
per cent. over 1869), of which 9,754,152 were sent, and 
8,605,226 were received. The total postages of lettes 
mails exchanged were $1,964,564, or #90,615 lesstthat 
to the decrearscr t 
Great Britain and other countries fron 
1870. The cost of the ocean mail servic+ d 
special subsidies, was $1,107,876. Twelve port ‘ 
ventions were made during the year, i! 
reduced rates of postage were agreed | 
The regular monthly report from the Bu 
tistics, now in press, presents, amor 





to 











United States each year for the past fifty ws 
During the late hurricane in the W les 
Bahn 


veasels were wrecked on the Sait Bank, 
which th ‘ 4 cargoes were totally lost, no 
surviving ie of Cx " 

The Re ean rity at tne late clection in Lou- 
isiana w’ ¢ fall delegation of Key licun 


ad 

‘al has decided that the propr 
tors of ves* ng along the coast or on th 
land waters, and carrying money: or other valuables, 
are liable to a special tax like express carriers. 

The total amount of the receipts and cxpenditnres 
of the United States government for al! norposes, frou 
its organization, March 4, 1759, to Jur ), 187, was 
11,675, 167,160 3s, 
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THE DONEGAL COAST. 


Ir is probable that we now know all we ever 
shall know concerning the loss of the steamship 
Cambria on the Donegal coast, whose rugged 
and dangerous character is shown in the sketch 
on this page. The one witness who survived 
the wreck was in his berth when the vessel 
struck, and can only speak to what took place 
afterward—of the lowering of the four boats, the 
overturning of that in which he had obtained a 
place, his half-unconscious clinging to the gun- 
wale, the finding the dead body of a woman un- 
der the seats, and his weary hours of drifting 
until his final rescue. Bits of wreck, casks, and 
dead bodies washed on shore tell the rest of the 


THE COAST 


tale, and whether the disaster was unavoidable 


or due to neglect is left to conjecture; but, in 
justice to the captain, it should be added that he 
had already given ample proofs of seamanship. 
In a former voyage his screw shaft had broken. 
and it was necessary to secure the loose screw 
which was banging against the stern, and threat 
ening to beat a hole in the vessel. Slung by 
ropes, the captain superintended this difficult op 
eration, a gale blowing at the time, and brough 
his vessel into port in safety. He was less for 
tunate this time, but the known danger of the 
coast and the violence of the weather are sufti- 
cient to account for the sad catastrophe. 

This Donegal coast is rugged and rocky, witl 
jutting headlands and dangerous islands. Inis 
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OF DONEGAL—SCENE OF THE WRECK OF THE “CAMBRIA.” 


| trahull Island, where the Cambria struck and 
| went down, is a dangerous spot, and is marked 


with a light to warn mariners to give it a wide 
berth. Glen Head Point, not far distant, is an 

other ugly place. It was here the Sydney lately 
foundered, nineteen out of a crew of twenty-one 
being drowned. ‘The cliff here is about 800 feet 
in height, and right and left, as far as the eye 
can reach, from Sligo on the one hand to the 
Bloody Foreland on the other, stretches the long 
line of stern, picturesque, cruel rocks. A few 
miles south of this point is another headland, 
the *‘Sliabh Liag,” or Mountain of Flags, rising 
sheer up from the sea a height of 1972 feet. The 
position as well as the character of this coast makes 
it extremely dangerous for vessels from America. 
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A PRUSSI OUTPOST. 

THE picturesque engraving Below shows how 
the Prussians contrive to make themselves com- 
fortable in France. A party of jolly fellows, 
having emptied a number of large wine-vats—we 
may take it for granted that the contents were 
not wasted—cut them in two and used them as 
guard-houses. ‘The effect at night, as shown in 
the illustration, was most singular and striking. 
The ruddy glare of the bivouac fires illuminating 
these curious extemporized shelters, and the 
stacked muskets, with the spiked helmets hung 


| upon them, made an effect that would delight a 
painter's heart. Onealmostenvies these jolly com- 


rades their picturesque and comfortable shelter. 
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A PHE FOUNTAIN OF TEARS 
ig 
a 
Tt ne sit 
1, t tl on ry ot sorrow, 
To-day and to-night and to-morrow, 
maybe for months and for years, 
, shall come, with a heart that is bursting 
F w trouble and toiling and thirsting 
shall certainly come to the fountain 
rth—to the Fountain of Tears 
eful the place is, and solely 
: For piteons lamenting and sighing, 
\nd those who come living or dying 
\ from their hopes and their fears; 
of cypress-like shadows the place is, 
statues that cover their faces; 
t of the gloom springs the holy 
tiful Forutain of Tears. 
Are flows, and it flows, with a motion 
» gentle und lovely aad listless 
And murmurs a tune resistless 
im who hath suffered and hears 
You slid! surely, without a word spoken, 
Kneel down there and know your heart broken, 
And yield to the long-cnrbed emotion 
rhat day 1 the Fountain of Tears. 
RED IN THE BONE 
BRE 4 + 4e 
’ 
I \uitha yon’s Year,” “One of the 
t i on Horseback,” “‘ Gwen- 
‘ 1 s 1 et 
-_ 
CHAPTER XXXVII 
WITCHERY. 
Crew ot Crompton was really dead, as men 
id, ** at last,” not that he had been long dying, 
vas an old man, but that he had eventually 


iecumbed to one of those deadly risks to which 


» had so often voluntarily exposed himself. On 
the oceasion which had been fatal to him he had 
siarted from home ove frosty morning at the gal 
lop, with a cigar in his mouth, the reins on his 


| 
. il 


. nd beth his hands in his pockets, 
{had been pitched off and broken his neck 














within half a inile of his own door, His chap- 
lain, who had dispatched the news to Mrs, Basil, 
had been riding by his side at the very moment. 
He was a good triend to me,” was the laconic 
a n k that mn Parson Whymper had added 
t are mfrellvence 
i] judge | the revretfnl excitement in the 
lidlands, Car might have been a good triend 
to everv bod j news was at once telegraphed 
4 ty town, and ap “l in the evening papers. 
f ‘The public intere his mad freaks had of late 
years grown somewhat faint—his extravagances 
ne ere, perforce, on a less splendid seale—but his 
ileath revived *So that mad Carew has killed 
mself, after ali, s the observation frequently 
erheard that evening, as acquaintance met ac 
juaintauce on their homeward wav from busi- 
** Well, he’s had his whack of most things,” 
~ the reply of the philosophers : ** He has not 
left much to tempt his heirs to be extravagant, 
I reckon,” of the eynics. ** He was a deuced 
voud fellow at bottom, I believe,” remarked those 
who were secretly desirous of earning the same 
loginm for themselves; ** He was altogether 
ong at top,” answered the charitable. 
Solomon Coe came home to his new abode in 
f a state of elation that it even made him 
minunicative to his wife, Mrs, Basil happen 
to be with her in the drawing-room, but he 
snowledged her presence by a hasty nod. 
: Well, what dye think, Carew of Crompton, 
as your father’s landlord and mine”—Sol- 
n never said ** ours” with reference to prop- 
\ *has broken his neck at last! 
Of course the very name of Carew was a sore 
between man and ife, on account of 
d Yorke counection with him: but it 


irpose on this occasion to ig- 
It would he necessary 
some thine to come to allude to the Crompton 


C tii CUINSLLCe 


erty more or less, and it was just as well to 
batt once; it Was also less embarrassing to 
so in the presence of a third person. 
Yes, Solomon, knew Mr. Carew was dead.” 
d Harry, gravel Phe next instant she turned 
irlet with the consciousness of he r thoughtless 
diseretion, 
*Oh,” granted her husband, annoved at what 


he deemed her sulky manner, when he himself 
Vis SO prac ionsly inclined to be conciliatory, 
(also displeased to find his news anticipated, 
vouve been buying an evening paper, have 
You must have more money than you 
what to do with, it seems to me.” , 

wis thankfully accepting this imputa- 
l hen Mrs. Basil's soft voice was 


i silence. w 


biarry 


, ‘ 
d. No, Sir: it was I who told your good 
T} : " 
! had a letter from ¢ rompton by the aft- 
in i te t : 
Phe devil vou did!” cried Solomon, turning 
| | ** How came that about ?” 
Bs! tisekeeper at Crompton, Sir, in old 
Irs Li" { for some years, and one of 
servat » let me know of the acci- 
nt 
6 FHlousekes per, were you? 


Kee} said Solomon, with 

est. Phat lust have been a good place, 

th le wed good pickings, eh ?” 

‘Solomon, Solomon,” 
! 


inte 





remonstrated his wife, 
a JOW voice, ‘*Mrs. Basil is quite a lady 
Don't yon see that you offend her?” = 
it is more than probable that, under ordinary 
circumstances, Mr. Coe would have resented this 
uke with choleric vehemence; but he had his 
stsons for being good-humored in the present 
Instance, “You must excuse my country man- 

ners, Mrs. Basil,” said he. ‘As my wife will 

tell you, [ must always have my joke; but I mean 

vlfense. So-you were housekeeper at Cromp- 

: lon, Were you? Well, now, that’s curious, for 
Mis, Co fat! I inyself, as you heard me 
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| saving. have had a great deal to do with Carew. 


You knew him well, of course ?” 

Yes, Sir; I did.” 

** And the place too, of course, It was a very 
tine one, was it not? Plenty of pictures, and 
looking-glasses, and things ?” 

“It was very richly furnished.” 

It was curious to mark the difference of man- 
ner between questioner and respondent. Solo- 


| mon, usually so reticent and reserved, was grown 


| or not, for instance ?” 


quite voluble. Mrs. Basil, on the other hand, 
naturally so apt in speech, seemed to reply with 
diffieultv. She was weighing every word 
“+The estate, I suppose, was out of your beat ; 
you did not have mueh to do with that ?” 
~ **7 used to walk in the park, Sir, most days.” 
‘* Ay; but the property generally ? The friend 
who writes you to-day don’t say any thing about 
thet, L suppose—whether any of it is to be sold 
““The report—of course, being a servant, she 
can only speak from report—is that Mr, Carew’s 


| affairs are in asad state. Every thing, I believe, 


| is to be sold at once. 


The whole estate is said 


| to be—I don’t know if I use the right term— 





mortgaged.” 

** Just so,” replied Solomon ; “yes, yes. ‘That 
is so, no doubt.” ‘There was a slight pause; Mrs. 
Basil courtesied, and was about to leave the room. 
‘*Stop a bit, ma'am,” said Solomon. ‘* My wife 
tells me that you are a lone woman—a widow. 
Perhaps you'd like to take a bit of dinner with 
us to-day ?” 

Harry began to think her husband was intox- 
ieated. He did get occasionally so when any 
particularly good stroke of business was in course 
of progress, and on such occasions his manner 
was unusually affable; but she had never seen 
him half'so gracious as at present. Hospitality, 
thongh he did sometimes bring a mining agent 
or a broker home to dinner, was by no means his 
strong point. Mrs, Basil looked doubtfully at her 
dress, which, though homely, was perfectly well- 
made and lady-like, and murmured something 
about its being almost the dinner-hour, and there 
being ** no time.” 

* Oh, never mind your gown” (which, by-the- 
by, Solomon pronounced ** gownd”); “S we're quite 
plain people ourselves, as my wife will tell you. 
You shall take pot-luck with us, Where's Char- 
ley? ‘That boy’s always late.” 

But at that very moment the young gentleman 
in question entered the room, at the same time 
as did the servant with the announcement that 
dinner was on the table. 

The astonishment of the domestic at seeing 
her mistress taken down to the dining-room by 
the new lodger was only exceeded by that of 
Charley, as, with his mother on his arm, he fol- 
lowed the strangely assorted pair. ‘* 1 knew she 
was a witch,” he murmured, ** with her human 
skull and her Joanna Southeott ; but this beats 
old Margery’s doings at Gethin.” 

“flush, hush!” whispered his mother, for 
Charley's high spirits and audacity always terri- 
lied her when exhibited in his father’s presence : 
** they have found they have a common acquaint- 
ance, and so made friends.” 

** Father didn't know Swedenborg, did he ?” 
answered the young man, slyly. ** My belief is, 
he has fallen in love with her. I saw a black 
cat on the stairs. She can make any body do it, 
as I was telling Aggev” (the young rogue had 
heen to Soho since the morning); ‘‘ I shall be 
the next victim, nodoubt. It’s no use saying to 
myself, *’Thou shalt not marry thy grandmo- 
ther.” Her charms are too powerful for the 
rubric. You'll see she'll not say grace.” 

Mr. Charles was right in that particular of his 
diagnosis of their new guest. Mrs. Basil did treat 
that devotional formula, which Mrs. Coe never 
omitted to pronounce, in spite of her husband's 
contemptuous shrugs, with considerable indiffer- 
ence. She sat opposite to Charley, and more 
than once, when he looked up suddenly, he 
caught her gaze fixed earnestly upon him. Those 
wondrous eyes of hers yet shone forth bright 
and clear; her cheeks were still smooth; and, 
though her brow had many a wrinkle, they were 
the footprints of thought and care, rather than 
of years, 

The conversation, as was natural where the 
company and the guest were strangers to each 
other, turned upon the topies of the day, and the 
objects in the room, some of which, as we know, 
were sufficiently remarkable. At Charley’s re- 
quest Mrs, Basil once more narrated the story 
of the skull; and then epitomized, with caustic 
tongue, the biography of poor Joanna. Up 
stairs, she said, she had one of that lady’s 
**seals”—a passport to eternal bliss—which she 
would bestow as a present upon the young gen- 
tleman opposite. Her cynical humor delighted 
Charley, and won the approbation of his father 
—not the less so, perhaps, since he saw it an- 
noyed his wife. 

_ Poor Harry was a simple well-meaning woman 
in her way, and, had the circumstances of her 
life been less exceptional, would have earned the 
reputation of a good creature and steadfast 
chapel-goer. But our lives do not always fall in 
the places most suitable to our dispositions ; the 
restive are often compelled to run in harness ; 
and the quiet low-action goers, whé would wel- 
come restraint, are left without guide, and with 
no course marked out for them. ‘Thus it was 
with Mrs. Coe. The situation in which Fate 
had placed her it was altogether beyond her 
powers to fill. She knew that Mrs. Basil was 
rapidly ingratiating herself with her husband, 
and so far was furthering their common plan ; 
but, notwithstanding its supreme importance, she 
shrank from the means that were bidding fair to 
accomplish her own end. She shuddered at her 
husband's vulgar ejaculations of assent and ap- 
proval; at her son’s thoughtless laughter ; at 
this woman’s sparkling and audacious talk, 
which seemed so purposeless, and yet was so full 
of design and craft. She had feared her and 
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shrank from her at Gethin, and she feared her 
now. And yet how necessary was her assist- 
ance! Of her own self she was well aware that 
she could do nothing to avert that coming peril 
from her husband and her son, the shadow of 
which had darkened all her married life, and 
was now deepening into blackest doom. _It was 
absolutely necessary that Mrs. Basil should ob- 
tain the confidence of Solomon, and perhaps of 
Charley also, and yet this unlooked-for and swift 
success of hers was far from welcome to poor 
Harry. It really almost seemed that there was 
truth in what her son had spoken in jest—that 
there was witchcraft in it. 

Solomon was now talking earnestly to Mrs, 
Basil in low tones, while Charley looked toward 
his mother with raised eyebrows, and a comic 
expression, which seemed to say, ‘‘She’s got 
him, you see; I did see a black cat on the 
stairs.” 

If she could have overheard her husband’s 
talk, it would still have been inexplicable to her. 

‘‘Then you think this sale at Crompton will 
take place directly after the funeral ?” 

**] sh@uld certainly imagine so—yes.”’ 

“There is something—you needn't tell my 
wife, because I wish it to be a surprise for her— 
that I should like to buy at it ; something I have 
long had my eye on.” 

‘“*Some piece of furniture, I suppose. Well, 
you must be prepared to give a good sum, I fear. 
From the curiosity of the thing—the reputation, 
I mean, of poor Mr. Carew—it is likely things 
will fetch more than their price.” 

‘Perhaps so. But I should like to know, as 
soon as possible, when the sale comes off. From 
your connection with the place, you will be able 
to get news of this before the general public—I 
mean the exact date.” 

‘*No doubt. I will write to-morrow, and beg 
that the information may be sent me.” 

‘“T should feel much obliged if you wouid, 
Mrs. Basil.” 

“Tl write this very night. You wish to 
know the day on which the sale of the furniture 
may be fixed ?” 

“Yes; and of all the other things: of the 
estates as well, for instance; there may be some 
land that may prove a good investment. Don’t 
make a fuss about it, but say you have a friend 
who is interested. The catalogue of effects, with 
the dates appointed for the sale of each, will, of 
course, be settled down there. I want to have 
an early copy.” 

‘That is very simple,” said Mrs. Basil, mak- 
ing a memorandum in her pocket-book: ‘‘ you 
shall be among the very first to get one, Mr. 
Coe—you may rely on that.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
OVER THE ROOF. 


Ricnarp Yorke is stili at Lingmoor; and 
though but a twelvemonth intervenes between 
him and freedom—or perhaps partly because of 
it—prison life is growing insupportable. It is 
the last vear of ‘‘a long term,” as all “old 
hands” will tell you, which is the most trying. 
Impatience becomes more incontrollable as the 
limit of suffering is neared; and just as, after a 
tedious and dangerous illness, the convalescent 
will rise tuo soon, and risk a :€lapse in his fever- 
ish desire to be well, so a prisoner will often 
make some wild endeavors to escape, when, if 
he did but wait a little—a span of time compared 
with that in which he has lain captive—his jeal- 
ous doors wotlld open of themselves to let him 
pass in safety. But there are other reasons 
which are pressing Richard toward flight, and 
goading him (as he feels) to madness if he re- 
main quiescent. He has quarreled with all 
about him, and has suffered for it; and he is 
now menaced with worse things. His sullenness, 
his brooding ire, have long transformed his na- 
ture; civility, and even obedience, have become 
impossible for him. He kicks, as it were, against 
a chevaux-de-frise of steel. He has been starved 
on bread and water, and grown thin and fierce. 
He has been put, and not for nothing, into the 
dark cell for hours, to brood, as usual, and has 
come forth a more reckless devil than he went in. 

His warder and he are open foes, That 
cross-grained official has taken a strong antipa- 
thy to him, which is more than reciprocated ; 
and every time he enters his cell sets foot, 
though unconscious of the fact, on the very 
threshold of the grave. He is the keeper of one 
who is almost a madman; but the latter is sane 
on one point yet—he knows to whom his venge- 
ance is mainly due; and while that knowledge 
lasts his lesser foe is safe from him—safe, that 
is, at present; but a provocation may be given 
which would compel this long-suffering victim— 
in years ‘scarce 2 middle-aged man, in appear- 
ance gray and withered as the oldest within those 
prison walls—to give his passion way, and slay 
him. If something should take place, which 
this warder himself has prophesied would hap- 
pen, it will be so; and all Richard’s hoarded 
hate would then be useless; since it would have 
no heir. There has been flogging in the pris- 
on—an unusual punishment, and only inflicted 
for great offenses, or for continued contumacy 
and bad conduct. A conspiracy was discovered, 
and seven of the ringleaders received three dozen 
lashes each, in presence of all the inmates of the 
jail. It was a punishment perhaps deserved 
and necessary, but sickening enough to witness. 
Richard’s warder stood beside him, and while 
the cat was descending on one wretch’s naked 
back, observed in a grim whisper: ‘‘Do you 
take warning, my man; for if you are reported 
again, the governor says you are to have a dose 
of the same medicine.” 

Whether the man spoke truth or not, Richard 
believed him. It was more than probable that 
he would be reported, and by the very voice that 
uttered the menace. 
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there were three hundred and sixty-tive opportu 
pane ten times told, of its being fulfilled. 1¢ 
such a sentence was ever passed upon hi 3 j 
was almost sure to be, Richard wh soa ‘de 
that it should not be carried out; rather should 
this man die, and he himself, his slayer, be hunp 
for it. His desire for vengeance upon those a 
had blasted his young life so cruelly was as 
strong as ever—nay, stronger, fiftyfold; but he 
knew that he could never bear the lash. Some- 
how or other, therefore, at all risks, he must es- 
cape from Lingmoor. 
. Robert Balfour was to be set free in a few 
days, his conduct, though not good, having earn 
ed that much of remission. Richard was not 
envious of him, yet the contrast of their two po- 
sitions made him perhaps more desperate and 
reckless. Of late months the old man had been 
admitted to certain privileges accorded to such 
as have almost worked ont their time, or who 
are otherwise recommended for them. He had 
been employed as “‘a cleaner,” then as “a spe- 
cial”—in which position he was permitted to work 
out of doors without an attendant warder, and 
even (in his particular case, for he was growing 
very old and feeble) to have leave of absence for 
an hour or two. On some occasions it was his 
duty to bring round the prisoners’ meals; and 
then he saw Richard, and could even exchange 
a word or two with him alone. This happened 
upon the afternoon of the day when the public 
flogging had taken place. 

** Balfour,” said Richard, earnestly, “‘ will you 
do me a favor ?” 3 

“Yes, lad, any thing,” replied the old man, 
softly. The word “lad” seemed so inapplicable 
to that gray-headed, care-lined face, which he 
had known so young and comely, that the misuse 
of it touched the speaker. ‘‘ You know I will.” 

**Even though you should run a risk,” said 
Richard, ‘‘ within a day or two of your free- 
dom ?” » 


more.” 

**God bless you, if there be a God!” answered 
those haggard lips. ‘‘ Ask leave to gc to the 
village to-morrow, and get me a file.” 

** Hush !—the warder.” 

The conversation thus interrupted was resumed 
next day. 

** Here is the file,” said Balfour; ‘‘hide it in 
your mattress, But, lad, you will be mad to 
use it. I pray you be patient. It is only a 
twelvemonth now.” 

Richard shook his head, with a ghastly smile. 
‘*T must try,” said he. 

‘**Nay, nay; you will be retaken and flogged, 
lad; think of that.” 

**T shall never be retaken, Balfour, at least 
alive.” ‘ 

It was easy enough to read in Richard’s face 
the corroboration of his words. 

**Have you any plan?” asked the old man, 
disconsolately. 

*“*T have. From my window here I see an 
open shed, with a coil of rope in it. I shall file 
my bars, and get that rope to-night ; climb back 
again here, and over the roof. I have calculated 
the distance from outside. I feel sure I can 
reach the parapet with my finger-tips as I stand 
upon the window-ledge, then let myself down 
into the exercising-yard upon the west side.” 

“The walls about that yard are sixty feet 
high, lad.” 

‘There is a spout in the north corner which 
will help me up; and if I reach the top without 
a broken neck, I make fast my rope, and slide 
on to the moor. From thence, no matter how 
dark it is—and it will be pitch-dark, I reckon—I 
can make Bergen Wood. No power on earth 
shall stop me. If you told the warder yonder 
of my plan this moment, I should still escape 
—in another and more certain fashion.” To 
look at him and read the resolute despair in his 
white face was to have no doubt of that. 

‘“‘What must be must be,”’ sighed the old 
man. ‘But for my sake, lad—for mine, who 
love you as a father loves his own son—be pa- 
tient till to-morrow. ‘This is my last day at 
Lingmoor. ‘To-morrow I shall be free. I'll 
come at night to the wall of the west yard, and 
throw a rope over the north corner, close by the 
spout you mention. It shall be made fast on 
my side, and if you do but lay hold of it, the 
rest is easy. Your scheme, as it now stands, is 
hopeless. No squirrel could climb that spout, 
far less a man reduced as you are;” and he 
glanced significantly at Richard’s shranken limbs. 

**You are the best of friends, Balfour—in- 
deed, the only man that ever was my friend. 
He stopped, as if overcome by an emotion that 
was so strange to him. ‘‘ At midnight then, 
to-morrow, I shall begin my work ; and in an 
hour from that time, if all goes well, I shall be 
at the spot appointed. If I fail, you will re 
member Wheal Danes ?” 

“Yes, yes; but you will not fail. Keep a 
good heart,” whispered the old man, as he hur- 
ried away at an approaching footstep. 

But, in reality, Balfour had no hope. His 
experience of such attempts, and his knowledge 
of the difficulties to be surmounted in the pres- 
ent instance, forbade any expectation of Rich- 
ard’s success, even in the matter of getting out- 
side the prison walls; and, supposing that was 
done, and the wood reached, what was to be 
looked for further but slow starvation or death 
from the sharp-tipped arrows of the wintry wind ? 
Still, Balfour's help was promised, and would be 
given ; the old cracksman had many faults and 
vices, but he was not one to desert a friend at a 
— and Richard Yorke was really dear to 

im. 

As for Richard, notwithstanding the season- 
ableness of the other's offer, and although he 
was himself almost convinced that without such 
aid he could never effect his object, no sooner 
was he left alone than he regretted that he had 
passed his word to put off the attempt another 
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ay. Suppose he should transgress some prison 
OT ion beswesn this and then, or be reported 
by his hostile attendant without having commit- 
ed a transgression! ‘There were thirty-six hours 
of such perilous delay before him, and his impa- 
tience was cunty at fever-heat. By standing 
on his metal wash-stand, and peering through 
his bars, he could see that the coil of rope still 
lay in its aceustomed place that afternoon, but 
would it remain there till to-morrow night ? 
The very act of thus climbing to his window, 
which he could not resist, was a serious offense ; 
and if by any chance he should be found in pos- 
session of the file—then all was over. He was 
fully determined only to part with it with life 
itself. For once, the picture of Trevethick and 
his son-in-law (for he had heard before he left 
Cross Key of Harry’s marriage with his rival), 
unsuspecting, complacent, and exposed to the 
full force of his revenge, failed to occupy his 
gloating thoughts ; they were fixed as ever there, 
but on the means and not upon the end—his whole 
being was engrossed in the coming enterprise. 
He feared the warder should read that forbidden 
word ‘ Escape” in his eager eyes, or on his rest- 
less lips. A change of cell or a sudden exam- 
ination of his bed-furniture—no uncommon oc- 
currence—would prove his ruin. He took the 
file out of his mattress, and placed it in his 
breast : let that man beware who found it there! 

At last the long night, which should have 
found him free, passed by, and the next weary 
day. The appointed time had come. 

It was past midnight, and not a sound was 
heard in the vast prison; there was no moon, 
but a few stars shone on‘him as he worked at 
the iron bars; the noise of his file was muffled 
—he had rubbed it well with soap—but every 
now and then he paused and listened. He half 
fancied he could hear the distant tramp of the 
patrols, who, musket in hand, watched the walls 
of Lingmoor from the roofs of its four stone tow- 
ers; but it was only fancy, and, at all events, no 
one else but they was stirring. Years ago he 
had gauged those bars, and calculated that not 
less than three must be sawn through to give his 
body room to pass; but that was when he was 
young and plump and vigorous. He was vig- 
orous now—the fever within him seemed to give 
him the strength of ten—but he was an old man 
to look at, and the flesh had left his bones. So 
much the better; there were only two bars to file 
instead of three. Finding the space sufficient, 
he twisted his blanket into a rope, fastened it to 
the broken bars, and so, by its aid, slipped noise- 
lessly into the yard. 

That portion of the prison was low, and con- 
sisted but of two stories; another cell window 
was immediately beneath his own, but, as he 
knew, it was not used for prisoners. Still, he 
trembled as he slipped past it. Suppose a hand 
had been pushed through to clasp his limbs, or 
a voice had given the alarm, and warned the 
watchful guards! But his feet touched ground 
in safety. His eyes, accustomed for long years 
to cleave the darkness, guided him straight to 
the shed and to the coil of rope. He seized it as 
the shipwrecked mariner clutches that which is 
thrown him from the shore to drag him through 
the roaring breakers, and then, winding it about 
his waist, he retraced his steps. ‘To return to 
his cell window was comparatively easy; but to 
stand upon its narrow ledge, and, clutching the 
parapet with his fingers, to draw himself up 
thereby, was a task that few, without the hope 
of liberty to spur them, could have accomplished. 
Three times he failed ; without something more 
of purchase for his hold, he felt the thing was be- 
yond his powers, The question was, how broad 
was the stone coping? If, by a sudden spring, 
he could catch the other side of it, he might sue- 
ceed; but if he missed, his hands would slide 
from the smooth surface, his feet could not re- 
gain their stand-point, and he would fall back- 
—_ twenty feet or so upon the stone court- 
yard, 

There was nothing for it but to run the risk. 
He gathered his strength together, shut his eyes, 
and made a vigorous spring: one hand caught 
a tirm gripe, and, after a sharp struggle, the oth- 
er gained it; then he drew himself slowly up, 
and lay down in the gutter of the roof to gather 
breath and look about him. The prison was 
built like the four spokes of a wheel; and, in- 
deed, with the high wall circling round it, did 
closely resemble that image. Nearly the whole 
of the building could have been seen, had it been 
light enough, from his present position ; but, as it 
was, only the west wing was dimly visible, with 
its guardian tower standing blackly up against 
its dark back-ground of wintry night sky. He 
could not make out the sentry on its top; but 
now and then, when his circuit brought him 
nearest to his hiding-place, he could hear his 
measured foot-fall. 

Like a creeping thing, for he scarce used 
hand or foot at all, Richard slowly crawled and 
slid along the sloping roof, then swiftly over the 
vertex, while the patrol was at the most distant 
portion of his round, and then once more, mo- 
tionless and almost breathless, he lay down be- 
hind the western parapet. The exervising-yard, 
mto which it was his object to drop, was just 
below him; but it was necessary to find some 
object to which to fasten his rope; and here he 
perceived how futile would have been his plan 
of escape without assistance from without ; for 
here, having slid down it, he must needs leave 
his rope tied to a neighboring chimney, There 
was not length enough to cut off, and be of any 
Service afterward for the descent of the external 
Nall, nigh sixty feet in height. If Balfour failed 
wht Que now, indeed, clear to him that his 
hi “ © design must fail. Yonder towering wall, 
ugher even than ‘his own present elevated posi- 
tion, could never be scaled by foot and hand, 
with only the help of a spout—nay, he doubted 
whether, even if he found the promised rope in 
Position, he could even make use of that; for, 


though agile, he had none of the sailor's cun- 
ning. 

He made fast the coil which he had with him, 
however, and watching his opportunity, slid off 
the parapet into space. Such a feat seems easy 
enough to read of; but to slide without noise 
down a loose and swinging rope for so great a 
distance is no slight task to one unused to such 
gymnastics; and besides he had to check him- 
self at intervals (which took the skin off from his 
hands, although at the time he did not feel it), 
lest he should suddenly reach the ground with a 
dull thud. He accomplished this in safety, and 
once more paused, his back pushed hard to the 
prison wall, while the warder passed, whose 
form he could now even make out, it was so im- 
mediately above him ; then he crossed the yard 
with a swift but anxious step to its north cor- 
ner, and peered about in the gloom for the prom- 
ised rope ; the spout was there, smooth and in- 
effectual enongh as a means of exit, but no rope. 

His heart died within him, and his hands 
trembled with anxiety and trepidation as they 
felt in vain for it along the smooth and lofty 
wall. Richard's brain began to reel. He leaned 
his trembling brow against the cold iron of the 
spout, and endeavored to think the matter out. 
He was sure of Balfour; he felt certain that no- 
thing but sudden and dangerous illness would 
have prevented him from keeping his word. 
But perhaps he had not been able to obtain a 
rope; such things were watchfully looked after 
in the neighborhood of Lingmoor Prison, and 
might even not be procurable. Yet had such 
been the case, Balfour would not have volun- 
teered that form of assistance. He was of opin- 
ion that the rope was there, then, and if so, it 
must have been thrown over by means of a 
stone, or weight of some kind. In that case, if 
the stone had rolled after reaching the ground, 
the rope might not be hanging like a plumb-line 
from the wall, but at an angle from it, and at 
some distance. He began to move, then, in a 
parallel line from the wall, still feeling right and 
left; and on the third trial he caught in his 
stretched-out hand a string—a string-line such 
as a boy uses for his kite; and for an instant, 
the sense of the inefficacy of such means to ef- 
fect his purpose froze him with despair. But 
presently pulling on the string, he found it gath- 
er in his hand, and pulling softly on, more 
string, and then an end of thin but wire-strong 
rope, and then more rope. What was best of 
all was, that this rope was knotted at intervals 
of every foot, so as to afford a strong, firm hold. 

After many yards of this had been hauled in 
he found resistance ; the end of it was evidently 
fast on the other side. Richard passed the rope 
round the bottom of the iron spout, and beneath 
an iron clasp, that prevented its slipping upward, 
and then made it taut. It was a perilous bridge 
even then, and supposing the watcher with his 
musket had not been, as he was, within easy 
gunshot of him; but it led from prison walls to 
liberty, and Richard did not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to commit himself to it. Hand over hand, 
foot after foot, he dragged himself with infinite 
effort slowly upward ; but it was not now in his 
power to watch the patrol, and secure the most 
favorable moment for crossing the wall top, as 
he had done in the case of the roof. As ill luck 
would have it, just as the sentry came to the 
northward portion of his beat, Richard’s form 
was vaguely visible against the sky, upon the 
very summit of the wall. The next instant he 
had crossed it, and at the hoarse cry, ‘‘ Who’s 
there?” had glided rapidly down upon the other 
side. The sentry’s gun was at his shoulder, and 
its sharp report rang through the silent night 
just as the convict reached the ground. The 
starlight was just sufficient, as the warder sub- 
sequently swore (and truly), to see the man was 
hit; he staggered and fell, but crawled away di- 
rectly, and was lost in the surrounding gloom. 

At the same moment all the prison seemed to 
wake to light and life, and the alarm-bell clashed 
out its hoarse notes of warning on the wintry air. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
NEWS FROM LINGMOOR. 


Mus. Basu kept her word with her lodger, 
and (thanks to the chaplain) gave into his hand 
a catalogue of the great Crompton sale some 
hours at least before tue details of it were made 
public ; on the receipt of which Solomon at once 
left town. His absence was felt to be a relief 
by all parties. The work of ingratiating herself 
with his hard, coarse nature, ind tly of 
the personal loathing with which Mrs. re- 
garded him, og Richard's account, was very 
hard, and rest was grateful to her. Mrs. Coe 
was always more at ease when business took her 
husband from his home. Charley hailed his de- 
parture, since he could now enjoy the society of 
his Agnes without stint. 

He was, as usual, at Soho one morning, when 
Harry, sitting alone in the drawing-room, engaged 
in needle-work, was alarmed by a shrill shriek, 
followed by a heavy fall on the floor beneath, in 
Mrs. Basil’s parlor. She had heard the front- 
door closed but a minute before, and the thought 
that was never wholly absent from her mind 
now flashed upon it with terrible distinctness 
—-the Avenger had come at last! Her next 
hurried reflection was one of thankfulness that 
neither Charley nor Solomon was at home. 
Then, pale and trembling, she stole out on the 
landing of the stairs, and listened intently. Not 
a sound was to be heard save the throbs of her 
own fluttering breast. The cook and the wait- 
ing-maid, who alone composed the domestic 
staff, had apparently not heard the noise; for 
the former was singing loudly in the kitchen, as 
was her wont when she had been “‘ put out,” as 
happened some half dozen times per diem. It 
was frightful to think that in yonder parlor her 











once-loved Richard might even then be closeted 
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with his mother, deaf to her appeals for mercy, 
resolute for revenge, and only demanding where 
his enemies might be found: it was better to 
face him than to picture him thus, That his 
sudden appearance had terrified Mrs. Basil into 
a fit she had little doubt from that shriek and 
fall; and, indeed, all was now so still within 
there that she might be dead. ‘The fear for her 
offspring, however, made Harry almost bold. 
Indeed, as has been said, she did not entertain 
any apprehension of personal violence at Rich- 
ard’s hands; and, perhaps, in spite of Mrs. Ba- 
sil’s assurance to the contrary, she had some 
hope of moving him from his set purpose by her 
prayers and tears. Step by step, and clinging 
to the hand-rail for support, for her limbs scarce- 
ly obeyed her will, she descended the stairs, 
stood a moment in the passage, listening like 
a frightened hare, and then opened the parlor 
door. ‘There was no one within it: yes, upon 
the hearth-rug lay the motionless form of Mrs. 
Basil ; she was lying on her face; and, rushing 
forward, — knelt down beside her, and strove 
to lift her in her arms, Some instinct seemed 
to forbid her to call for assistance. 

‘* What is it? what is it ?” gasped the old wo- 
man, looking vacantly up in the other's face. 

“* You have been unwell, dear madam. I am 

afraid you have had a fainting fit; but, thank 
Heaven, you are better now.” 
_ Harry was — grateful ; first, that her orig- 
inal suspicion proved to be unfounded ; sec- 
ondly, that Mrs. Basil was alive. She had con- 
trived to place her in a sitting posture, with her 
back against the heavy arm-chair; and now she 
brought a carafe of water from the side-board, 
and sprinkled her face and hands. 

** Let me call Mary, and we will get you up to 
your own room as soon as you feel equal to the 
effort.” 

Mrs. Basil's eyes had closed again. Her face 
was white and stiff as that of a corpse; but she 
shook her head with vehemence. ‘* The door— 
lock the door!” she murmured. 

Not without some hesitation, for she began to 
fear that her companion was wandering in her 
mind, Harry obeyed her. ‘*Get me into m 
chair. Oh, why did I ever wake to weary life 

ain !” 

‘“*What has troubled you? Can any new 
misfortune have happened to us?” inquired 
Harry, woefully. 

**'To you—no,” answered the old woman, with 
sudden fierceness; ‘‘to me—yes. Do yon see 
that letter?’ She pointed to one lying beneath 
the table. ‘‘ Twenty years ago that would have 
been my death-warrant; but now I am so used 
to suffer that, like the man who lived on pois- 
ons, nothing kills. Read it—read it,” 

The letter was an official one; the envelope 
immense, with ‘*On her Majesty’s Service” 
stamped upon it, and out of all proportion to the 
scanty contents, which ran as follows : 


“ Livemoor Prison, December 22. 
**Mapam,—I am instructed by the Governor 
of this Jail to acquaint you with the sad news 
that your son, Richard Yorke, is no more. 
Four weeks ago he escaped from prison by 
night, and took refuge in an adjoining wood. 
His body was discovered only four — ago, 
and an inquest held upon it, when a verdict was 
returned in accordance with the facts. I am, 
Madam, yours obediently, 
“ Tuomas Sparkes (for the Governor). 
**T am instructed to inclose a locket with 
miniature, which was found upon your som on 
his arrival here. The rest of his property will be 
forwarded by rail.” 


This locket contained the little pieture of Har- 
ry painted by Richard himself, and which, though 
he had contrived to secrete while at Cross Key, 
had been taken from him at Lingmoor. 

Harry's breast was agitated by conflicting 
emotions. To know that her boy was safe—that 
there could be no murder done—gave her a sense 
of intense relief, which could scarcely be called 
selfish. But that reflection was but transient, 
and a passionate burst of sorrow succeeded it. 
The only man she had ever loved—around whom 
centred her most precious memories—had died, 
then, thus miserably, after miserable years of 
bondage endured on her account. She saw him 
with her mind’s eye once more as when he had 
c her in his arms for the first time upon 
the ruined tower—as when he had rained his 


kisses on her beside the Wishing Well—in 
his youth and and passion. Her nine- 
teen years of loveless wedlock were swept away, 
and 


left her as she saw herself in the little por- 
he himself had painted, and which was now 
his.legacy. His menaces and vows of vengeance 
against her hers were all forgotten ; her wo- 
man’s heart w 


she; ‘‘God knows I would 
you!” : 
‘*Come here, Harry—come here,” vaget 
Rien, Basi, “and Lenape ene yee. I would that 

i but untain of my 


your husband ; but I now see I did you wrong. 
Your heart is touched—you remember him as 
he was before the taint of crime was on him.” 

‘Tt never was!” cried Harry, passionately. 

‘“« He never meant to wrong my father of a shil- 
ling.” 
"te Well said, dear Harry; well said. He was 
himself a wronged—a murdered man. Impris- 
oned for nineteen years, and then to perish thus! 
And yet men talk of Heaven’s justice! My boy! 
my boy!” 

‘The two women were silent for a while—the 
one gazing with dry eyes but tender yearning 
face upon the other, as she rocked herself to 
and fro, and shook with stifled sobs. 
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**Dear Harry, you must not desert me now,” 
pleaded the former, pitifully; ‘‘I am very old, 
and this has broken me. He was my all—my 
only one on earth—and he is dead. I shall not 
trouble you long. We two, child, were the only 
ones that loved him, and we love him still. Let 
me cling to you, Harry, since it is but for « little 
while ; and let us talk of him together, when we 
are alone, and think of what he was. So bright, 
so gay, s0o— Oh, my boy! my boy!” 

The tears rushed to the mother’s eyes at last. 
Hard Fate was softened for a while toward its 
life-long victim; and side by side sat the two 
bereaved women, each striving to comfort the 
other, after woman’s fashion, by painting in its 
brightest colors that dead Past which both de- 
plored. Begotten of their common sorrow, Love 
sprang up between them, and on one side confi- 
dence ; and into Mrs. Basil's hungry ears Harry, 
for the first time, poured the story of her court- 
ship. Richard's death had cemented between 
them the bond which it would seem to have de- 
stroyed. The fatal letter lay open on Harry's 
lap, but the envelope had fallen on the floor. 
Stooping to pick it up, she found something still 
within it—some folded slips from a local newspa- 
per, with an account of the inquest, the details 
of which the governor's clerk had, perhaps hu- 
manely, preferred to communicate in that form, 
to be read or not as the mother’s feelings might 
dictate to her. The two women read it together, 
not aloud, for neither had the voice for that. 
With most of the evidence there recounted we 
are already familiar. It was proved that No. 
421 had long been in a desponding, brooding 
state; but, as only a year intervened between 
the expiration of his term of punishment, his at- 
tempt to escape was almost unaccountable, and 
certainly unparalleled. No punishment was im- 
pending over him. ‘The opinion of the anthori- 
ties was expressed that the convict’s reason was 
unhinged. The method of obtaining his freedom 
showed indeed considerable cunning, but also an 
audacity that was scarcely consistent with sanity. 
The height of the prisoner was known, and his 
proportionate reach of arm; and it seemed in- 
credible how he could have succeeded in reach- 
ing the parapet above his cell window; in that 
attempt he must have risked certain death. His 
descent from the roof was explained by the pres- 
ence of the rope. The immediate means by 
which he surmounted the external wall were, of 
course, evident enough, since the rope was there 
also; but the question was, how did it come 
there? The prisoner must have been assisted by 
some one outside the wall. The warder who 
fired the shot which subsequently proved fatal 
had seen but one man; but the night was dark, 
and the whole affair had very rapidly. 
Indeed, the convict had only fully shown himself 
when at the top of the wall, and the musket had 
been fired almost at a venture. On the alarm 
being given, pursuit was at once attempted ; 
but, under cover of the night, the fugitive had 
gained Bergen Wood. The next morning his 
footsteps were traced so far, and it was proved 
that he was unaccompanied. A cordon was 
placed round the wood, and the place itself 
thoroughly searched for many days. It was 
deemed certain, from the report of the scouts who 
were made use of on such occasions, that the 
convict had not left that covert to seek shelter 
in any hamlet in the neighborhood; the quest 
was therefore still continued. Not, however, un- 
til three weeks afterward was No. 421 discov- 
ered. It was supposed that the unhappy fugitive 
had died of his wounds upon the very night of 
his escape, for the body was so decomposed that 
it could never have been identified but for its 
convict clothes; the nights had been wet and 
tempestuous, and it lay in an unsheltered part 
of the wood, a mere sodden heap of what had 
been once humanity. The bullet that had been 
the cause of death was, however, detected in the 
remains. 

What an end to the high-spirited, handsome 
lad that had been the pride of his mother, the 
joy of his betrothed! What wonder that they 
sat over the bald record of it with bowed-down 
faces, and filled up the gaps with only too easily 
imagined horrors! Each kept hold of the oth- 
er's hand, as though in sign of the dread bond 
between them, and sat close to one another in 
silence. Presently Harry started up, at the 
sound of a latch-key in the house-door. 

‘* That is Solomon,” cried she. 

‘* Impossible,” said Mrs. Basil. “‘ He told me 
himself that he should stop for the last day's sale, 
and to-day is but the fifth.” 

“Hush! it is.” 

Yes, it was certainly Solomon's voice in the 

; and apparently by the answering tone, 
- had a male companion with him. 

H seized the letter, with its inclosures, 
and thrust them into her bosom, which, full of 
grief for his victim, seemed to spurn her hus- 
band’s approach. ‘Then she heard him calling 
her impatiently, as was his wont, from the foot 
of the stairs. 

“* Harry, come down ; I have brought a gen- 
tleman home with me. Let’s have something to 
eat at once, will you ?’ 

«¢ Answer him—answer him!” gasped Harry. 

She could not speak; her tongue seemed para- 
lyzed. 
' Mrs. Basil rose at once, walked with steady 
step to the door, and opened it. ** Your wife is 
here, Mr.Coe. Iam glad you are come home, 
for she is far from well, and I was getting quite 
nervous about her.” 

‘‘She must be ill,” grumbled Solomon, ‘‘ not 
to be able to say ‘ Here,’ when I am breaking a 
blood-vessel with holloing to her in the attics. 
Come in here, Sir.” This to his companion--a 
man considerably his senior, thin and spare, who 
stood peering curiously at the landlady, “‘I em 
sorry to see you unwell, wife. I have brought a 
friend to stay with us for a day or two, Mr. 
Robert Balfour—Mrs, Coe.” 
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AN ARTIST AT WORK—MAKING A HASTY SKETCH FROM AN A 
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THANKSGIVING. 
fA figure in quaint costume—half Puritan, half Cava- 
lier-—enters with the turkey ¢> 2 “ Yankee” family party 
in New York, and thus announces himself :] 
I’ that pranksome little wight 
Who, one cold November night, 
In the Puritan forefathere’ gloomy times, 
Stolé upon them unawares, 
Smoothed the wrinkles of their cares, 
And rang out the long-forbidden Christmas chimts. 
How each gloomy brow unbent! 
What magnetic thrills were sent 
Through the iron of each grimly earnest soul! 
How old England’s merry face, 
Touched with memory’s tender grace, 
Through New England’s chilly fogs like sunlight stole! 
Tempting visions of mince-pies 
Danced before their solemn eyes; 
Plum-pudding proved a serions stumbling-block ; 
The mietletoe’s weird arch 
Mocked their puritanic starch; 
Phantom holly berries flamed from Plymouth Rock. 
Ah! those dreary times are gone; 
All their martyr-work is done; 
They are gathered (let us hope) to dreamless rest. 
Now our Christmas chimes ring clear, 
And we dance in the New Year, 
But Yankees still must love Thanksgiving best. 
"Tis the festival of toil, 
Of the harvest’s gathered spoil; 
It owns the shadow of the primal curse. 
So best! In this our land 
Thrift leads Freedom by the hand, 
ind Labor is of both the sturdy nurse. 
So I fear not to come 
To this stately city home 
s herald of my brother, Santa Claus. 
Re hia the vision mild 
Of Bethlehem's Holy Child— 
bear in either hand the palm and cross. 


AN ARTIST BEFORE PARIS. 

Aw adventurous artist, in company with two 
English officers, recently made an excursion to 
the extreme front of the Prussian lines before 
Paris, the result of which appears in the double- 
page engraving which we lay before our readers 
this week. On stating his intention to the proper 
ofticers the artist was politely furnished with a 
patrol for guidance and protection, and the party 
set out, descending the valley below the chateau 
toward the Seine, stooping and running past ex- 
posed places and dodging behind trees. Pleas- 
ure-grounds trampled out of all shape—dismal 
villas, deserted and sacked, staring with all their 
bare empty windows, as though they wondered 
what would happen next—cabbage-gardens and 
potato-fields, which had been turned ovér and 
prodded and bereft of their produce, marked the 
country through which they passed. Finding 
the door of one of these villas invitingly open, 
the party ascended to the roof, and lying flat 
upon the leads, and peering round the corner of 
the sky-light, found Paris spread before them. 
Fort Issy appeared about half a mile distant, the 
Seine within a stone’s-throw—one pontoon bridge 

vas broken in the middle; beyond this was an- 
other; and then a third, over which a train was 
slowly crawling. Between this and a fourth 
bridge were the gun-boats, Beyond lay Paris. 
‘There was the dome of the Invalides, the twin 
towers of Notre Dame, the tall spire of St. Sul- 
pice—spires, domes, and towers every where, and 
a mass of roofs, with the indications of the well- 
known streets and gardens and places, all ap- 
parently lying so near at hand that it seemed to 
the spectators as though they were actually with- 
in the fortifications. At the top of the picture 
ppears a balloon, which, we believe, afterward 
fell within the Prussian lines, and supplied the 
besiegers with a file of Paris papers. 

{t was a dangerous post to occupy, for the 

French sentinels are very sharp, and will almost 
fire at the tip of your finger if it is exposed; so 
the explorers had, of course, to keep very close, 
the escort in particular, as his *‘lightning-con- 
lnctor” would have been a sure mark for the 
cnemy’s Chassepot had the sun, as it threw its 
glow over the house-tops of the beleaguered city, 
glared upon that shining beacon which the Prus- 
sian soldier bears upon his helmet. No such ac- 
cident happened, however, and the adventurous 
landscape viewers seem to have found time to 
scratch some initials on the leads, thus proving 
that there was a veritable John Bull among 
them. As the evening closed in they descended 
from their observatory, and returned to the 
Prussian lines in safety. 





POLLY’S PIES. 
A THANKSGIVING EPISODE. 


Tue clock struck three; and like a punctu- 
| Fate, Polly, shovel in hand, flung wide the 
oven door. For hours had that mystic labora- 
tory been at work, unseen of mortal eye, and 
the fragrance, compounded of spice, of sugar. 
of crusted loaf, and savory fowl, which now 
floated forth and filled the kitchen, told the re- 
sult, Far through the house spread the deli- 
cious whiff, and a stir and bustle overhead an- 
nounced that some one there recognized the 
signal, and knew that baking was done. 

In and out traveled the busy shovel till the 
inner depth, where yet a red glow lingered, was 
reached, gave up its last treasure, and Polly 
making a fan of her apron, stood before the ta. 
ble to inspect the result. ‘There they were, 
ranged in order due, the loaves brown and 
white, the rolis, the crackling pork and beans. 
the ‘*’lection cake,” that difficult dainty, over 
whose precarious fortunes she had watched till 
midnight—the two-and-twenty pies, gold, brown 
and cranberry red, toothsome mince and trans- 
lucent apple, enstard flecked with cinnamon 
tarts open-mouthed and gaping for the friendly 
jam ; and in the midst, its disk of yellow earth- 
en-ware towering above the rest, the huge chick 
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en pie, to whose composition had gone such 
wealth of cream, of celery, of fatted pullets, as 
is not often met with outside the limits of the 
Pursall farm. With something of the feelings 
of a general at the head of his battalion Polly 
reviewed her forces, noting here and there a 
specially er'sp edging, and in her own mind ap- 
portioning unis and that to Uncle Nathan or 
Aunt Sapphira, and these to grace to-morrow’s 
dinner; for ‘‘to-morrow” was New England’s 
special day—that ‘‘ great day of the feast” —in 
behalf of which governors are wont to make 
proclamation, and neighbors to vie in friendly 
zeal of housewifery and kind remembrance of 
those who have no portion of their own. 

** Yes,” said Polly, half aloud, ‘‘ that will be 
the best for the Bulger children, I guess. ‘The 
crust is a little too brown, but they won’t mind 
that, and it’s so big. Then old Aunt Pigett 
shall have this; and that one I'll send—” 

An approaching footstep cut short the solilo- 
quy, and, blushing rosy red, she caught up one 
special pie, and hurried it into the table drawer. 
Next moment her mother entered. 

** Well, Polly, done?” 

‘Yes, mother. Come and look at them.” 

They made a pleasant picture, that mother 
and daughter, as they stood side by side before 
the long ironing-table. Mrs. Pursall was tall 
and erect, the very model of a farmer’s wife. 
Strong, sweet, with face unfurrowed by the 
wheels of that light team, Care and Worry, who 
drive so heavily over female good looks in our 
country, and smile undimmed and bright, it was 
easy to vision forth the bonny bride who, thirty 
years before, had passed through that door on 
her wedding morning, to be from thenceforth the 
joy and comfort of all within. And beside her 
stood the vision renewed in early youth, the 
‘same eyes of happy blue, the samedimpled cheeks, 
the same capable hands; for Mrs. Pursall was a 
noted housewife, and Polly inherited the gift in 
full measure. It was with a little heart-beat 
that she now watched her mother’s critical sur- 
vey, and the nod with which it concluded. 

‘¢ First-rate, dear; I never saw better. And 
what a lot of them! Some are to send away, I 
suppose ?” 

‘**Oh yes, indeed; it would take us a month 
to eat them all. See, mother, these are the ones 
I picked out for ourselves—for to-morrow and 
Sunday, you know. And the others are for dif- 
ferent folks—old Katy, and Uncle Nat, and the 
Bulgers, and so on. Don’t you think I was 
lucky in my loaf cake?” 

‘* Indeed you were, and it’s a trying cake, too. 
Suppose you frost a couple of the loaves for to- 
morrow evening, and put the others away in the 
tin. You must be sure and wrap them up well. 
Did you ask any body to come in the evening 
besides the Watsons and Jim ?”: 

‘*No, ma’am—that is—yes,” began Polly, 
flushing and flustered. ‘‘I mean, I didn’t ask; 
but when Phil Ralston was here in the summer 
he said he should drop in if he could, and [ told 
him we'd be happy to see him. That was what 
I meant, mother.” 

‘*Oh, well,” replied Mrs. Pursall, too intent 
upon the pies to detect the weak points of this 
lucid explanation, ‘that was so long ago that 
very likely he’s forgot all about it. But Philip 
is always welcome, any how.” 

Polly said nothing. In her secret soul she 
did not believe Phil had forgotten. 

How distinctly she remembered about that 

promise! All through the short vacation, so 
vaguely alluded to as ‘‘ in the summer,” they had 
been together, Phil and she, gardening at the rate 
of a mignonnette seed to twenty minutes’ con- 
versation; ‘*‘ botanizing” (Heaven save the mark! 
Polly hardly knew the difference between a pis- 
til and a pistol); dawdling at the gate under the 
pink sunset till the moon rose shy and silvery 
above the pink, and Mrs. Pursall’s voice ad- 
dressed them érom an upper window on the 
subject of ‘‘ damp ;” ‘‘ trapesing,” to use the lan- 
guage of the same authority, in wet grass of 
evenings to search out glow-worms—all these 
and similar pursuits had made it a time of en- 
chantment. Phil was an old playmate and 
neighbor ; nobody thought much of their being 
together, but Polly thought a great deal. And 
the last day of all, when she supposed him gone, 
he had stolen away half an hour before train- 
time, and surprised her in the cool well-room, 
her sleeves rolled up, her slender waist envel- 
oped in a white apron, making pies—all uncon- 
scious of his proximity, That last visit stood in 
bold relief from others ; for, lingering theve out- 
side the window, words had been half said, half 
looked, which she could never forget, though, at 
the time half frightened, she had pretended not 
to understand them, And at last he took to 
teasing her about the pies, as she daintily rolled 
her paste, and jagged the narrow strips for edg- 
ing. Wouldn’t she make him one—all of his 
own—at Thanksgiving-time, for instance, for he 
was coming home then? Oh yes, he was sure 
she would, though she gave no promise; he 
should come in the evening for it. And then the 
time came for him to go. And leaning through 
the window—Polly colored now as she thought 
of it—he had softly kissed the little brown wrist 
and departed, his last words being, ‘‘ If you love 
me, Polly, don’t forget the pie.” I am afraid it 
was too late for that *‘if.” 
_ For, dreadful as it seems, the Pollys of real 
life do not always wait, as the books say they 
should, until a » Pe word has been spoken 
before yielding their hearts. Love comes un- 
sought, unseen, as the sun comes, or the dew; 
eyes ask, and looks ask. Prudence tugs feebly 
at the bolt, but her strength is weakness; open 
flies the door, and Cupid takes possession for bliss 
or bale. Which, in our Polly’s case, it was to be, 
remained to be shown. She feared nothing, poor 
child. Phil loved her, she was sure, and all the 
hopeful sky was bright with early dawn. 

‘If you love me.” 
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The words so lightly | tiil it seemed as if she could not bear it. 


spoken hummed round her like a song, as she 
drew from its hiding-place Phil’s pie. Such a 
pie! Crisp as frost, foam-white, except where 
heat had kissed it into brown, with edge so trim- 
ly, so exactly cut, and middle adorned with a 
wondrous twirl of paste, embodying the initial 
‘«P."—a marvelous pie!—a pie to make the 
mouth water, and put an appetite under the ribs 
of Dyspepsia. Long and lovingly did Polly gaze 
on this — euvre before committing it to the 
topmost shelf in the pantry, and then, rapidly 
restoring all to its pristine tidiness, she fled up 
stairs; for there was a hat to be trimmed, and, 
housekeeper though she was, Polly was no less 
a girl—a girl of eighteen, and, what was more, 
the prettiest girl of eighteen in Cohasset. Some- 
thing was due to this eminent position. 

So, shut into her room, she sat adjusting the 
killing little feather on the new ‘‘ turban,” turn- 
ing now and then to survey the effect in a morsel 
of looking-glass, and by-and-by, as the drifted 
gold began to gather round the sunset, a sound 
came on the wind—the distant shriek of a loco- 
motive. The train had arrived at ‘‘ The Junc- 
tion,” four miles away. Far above the woods 
she could see the dim blue smoke. Down went 
the new hat, and a lovely smile parted her lips. 
That shriek meant—Phil; and I question if 
Beethoven's finest sonata could at that moment 
have seemed more musical—so true it is that at 
times we listen with an inward ear to which all 
sounds are melodious if they suggest the thing 
we love. 

Phil was come. The thought awoke with her 
next morning, and lent its spring to the many 
small businesses which ushered in the day. It 
was for him she rubbed the crimson apples till 
they shone, heaped the grape clusters so taste- 
fully, and crowned the vases with chrysanthe- 
mums and gay leaves. ‘The candles she insert- 
ed in the tall, plated branches should brighten 
the room when he entered, the noble hickory 
logs should warm, the polished andirons please 
his eye. She lent her whole heart to the icing— 
Phil liked loaf cake. And if ever the spirit of 
Lady Mary Wortley’s sentiment was carried out 
—if ever a room ceased to be a room, a dinner 
a dinner—it was now, when, transmuted by ten- 
der alchemy, the old farm-house took on higher 
meaning, and Mrs. Pursall’s nuts and apples be- 
came indeed ‘‘the refreshment provided for a 
beloved one.” 

All things in order at last, a merry party set 
off for church. Father, mother, brother James, 
his wife and child—first installment of the family 
gathering—and in the midst Polly. The sun 
shone; crisp leaves rustled under foot; in alli 
Cohasset was no blither face than that crowned 
by the new turban, as our little maid took her 
seat in the gallery front row as one of the village 
choir. How every thing seemed to smile! She 
loved the world; she loved the Governor for ar- 
ranging this delightful day—this day which made 
so many people happy; which brought Phil 
home. 

It was early. The melodeon was playing a 
low, droning voluntary ; the green curtains were 
half drawn—plenty of chance for the choir to 
peep and to whisper, a thing all choirs like to do. 

**T say, Polly, where did you get that feath- 
er?” asked her neighbor, ‘‘I only wish some- 
body would give me one. It’s just elegant!” 

‘“‘Mother bought it,” said Polly, her eye on 
the door. 

““Who are you looking for? Your ma? 
There she is now. What a good-looking woman 
James's wife is, isn’t she ?” 

**T suppose you've heard the news, Polly ?” 
broke in another whisper from behind. ‘‘ ‘The 
news about Phil Ralston ?” 

‘“*No. What do you mean?” with sudden 
interest. 

‘*He came up last night, you know; and 
what do you think he brought with him but a 
wife! ‘The old folks didn’t know a word about 
it. Wasn't it a fine Thanksgiving surprise ?” 

**How did you hear?” asked Polly, faintly, 
with white lips. 

** Steve saw them—our Steve, you know. He 
come in the same train, and there was Phil get- 
ting out with his wife, and the old Squire meet- 
ing them, and looking so surprised; and Phil, 
said he, ‘ Father, I’ve got a new daughter to in- 
troduce to you.’ And then some more in a low 
voice, which Steve couldn't hear; and the Squire 
he ’most cried, and he shook hands, and said, 
‘You're welcome, my dear.’ That was all Steve 
saw, for he had to come away; but Uncle 
Reuben was up to the Squire’s in the evening 
about a load of hay, and Phil's wife came in, and 
the Squire introduced her: ‘ My son’s wife,’ he 
said, and he looked real pleased, for all he hadn't 
been told beforehand. Gracious! there they are! 
Look, Polly, just coming in.” 

For a moment all swam before Polly's eyes. 
Then the mist cleared again, and she saw Squire 
Ralston’s white head passing up the aisle, fol- 
lowed by his sister, a dear old woman who lived 
with him and kept his house; then Phil, and by 
his side a lady. With unnatural fire in her blue 
eyes she scanned the stranger, noting the clear 
olive cheek, the graceful undulating walk, the 
gait, which, even to her inexperienced vision, 
seemed something rich and foreign. ‘That, then, 
was Phil's wife, the woman he preferred to all 
others! And with sudden power of hatred 
Polly felt that she hated her. All the sweet, 
even pulses of her nature seemed turned into 
bitterness and fire. 

**She looks old for Phil, doesn’t she?” whis- 
pered the other girl. 

She did, but how beautiful! And still, as the 
service went on, what a mockery it all seemed— 
the prayer in which she did not join, the sermon 
which spoke of people as thankful and happy! 
She rose with the others, she bent her head, and 
all the time something jangled in her ears the 
one plirase, ‘‘ Phil is married! Phil is married!” 
Long 
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afterward, when she was happy again, that wretch- 
ed morning would come back to her as visions of 
fever to returning health ; little things she was 
unconscious of noticing—a late canker- worm 
walking up Mary Jane Oaks’s bonnet-string ; the 
scrap of newspaper left on Deacon Bunker's face 
from his morning shaving, and on which could be 
plainly read, ‘‘ Lost and Straye,” with the after 
clew of ‘‘heifer” just below. She remembered 
the exact position in which Phil stood as he held 
the hymn-book open for his—wife! Once he 
half turned and glanced at the gallery. That 
was too much; Polly drew tight the green cur- 
tain, and looked no more. 

** You're pale to-day,” whispered the friendly 
gossip in the rear, ‘‘ or else your hat isn’t becom- 
in 


g. 

This roused her pride. Bad as it was to be 
miserable, it was worse to be pitied. She bit 
her lips till they were red, and (taking advant- 
age of the last prayer, I am sorry to say) inflict- 
ed upon her cheeks a series of furtive pinches, 
which restored their bloom. Coming down siairs 
with the rest, she saw, she was sure, Phil linger- 
ing as if to speak. Cruel, insulting, she would 
not see! Leaning on James’s arm, chatting, 
laughing, all bloom and animation, she brushed 
past. ‘* Polly,” he half exclaimed ; then paused. 
Backs are sometimes expressive as faces. Pol- 
ly’s said, distinctly as back could, ‘* Don’t speak 
to me.” Phil looked after them a moment; 
then, suppressing a low whistle, he plunged his 
hands into his pockets, and took the opposite di- 
rection. But soon, relenting, he was sorry to 
have done so. ‘‘She didn’t see me,” he said to 
himself; ‘‘that was it. Well, I'll go over this 
evening, at all events, and find out what it 
means.” 

Oh, what a miserable day it was! All the lit- 
tle, carefully prepared-for pleasures were as so 
many goads and stings to poor Polly. The tur- 
key choked. the children’s merriment stunned 
her. And there were all the relations to be seen 
to—Aunt Elmira and Uncle Jaco Cousin Jane 
with her family, and the new baby. But for all 
her heartache the little maid was true to herself. 
Only Mrs. Pursall, with mother's instinct, divined 
that something was the matter. To the rest Pol- 
ly was her usual self, prettier than usual, if any 
thing, and gayer with that deep flush on her 
cheeks, and the saucy tongue which, barbed with 
inward misery, had a smart answer ready for all 
and each. 

At last the long dinner ended, amidst praises 
loud and high. ‘The fire was replenished, the 
candles lit, evening and a general romp set in. 
Amidst the bustle Polly could slip away for a 
moment unperceived. She has ‘‘ found a thing 
to do,” as Mr. Browning says. 

Climbing a chair in the dark pantry, she felt 
about. Yes, there it was. Just so she had 
meant to come and lift it down for Phil! With 
tight-set lips she carried the dish through the 
hall to the back-door, where Jowler, a faithful 
beast of nondescript breed, was wont to lie on a 
convenient door-mat. 

** Jowler, Jowler— poor fellow,” she said, 
‘here's something for you,” and she held out to 
him Phil’s pie! 

Never was dog awakened by daintier mor- 
sel! It was not a very heroic vengeance that, 
but somehow it suited Polly's feelings, and there 
was a certain tragic quality in her manner as 
she stood looking on at the demolishment which 
would have struck an uninterested spectator as 
infinitely comic. As the last crumb vanished, 
however—the last twirl of the ‘‘ P”—a different 
mood asserted itself. She put her head in child- 
ish fashion against the door, and, with the emp- 
ty pie-plate in her hand, began to cry—a silent, 
miserable crying, with a little dumb moan run- 
ning through it like a child’s. 

It was just then that somebody passing up the 
walk came upon her—somebody who in his haste 
had come “cross corners” and leaped the garden 
fence in his way. A tall, brown-haired fellow, 
with merry, kind eyes, in which wonderment 
shone as he took in this astonishing spectacle. 

**Hallo!” he began; ‘‘ why it’s—bless my 
soul! Polly! Why, Polly—what is the matter, 
dear ?” 

At the sound of the voice Polly started, as if 
stung. She gave a little scream; then, recol- 
lecting herself, would have dashed past him into 
the house, but a strong hand held her back. 

“*What is the meaning of this?” said Phil. 
“You here, and crying, on Thanksgiving night 
—the night when we were going to be so happy! 
Tell me what it is, Polly darling? Can't I help 

ou? Aren't you glad to see me?” 

‘Philip Ralston!” said Polly, too furious to 
weigh her words, ‘“‘you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” 

** Why ?” 

“Why? Youaskmethat? Because”—sud- 
denly remembering what she implied—“ because 
—yon have no right to speak to me—to any body 
—in that way any more, now that you are mar- 
ried !” 

** Eh!” ejaculated Philip; ‘‘and who says I 
am married ?” 

Polly, with dilating eyes, perused his face. She 
could not speak. 

“I’m not married,” went on Phil, ‘‘ who- 
ever says so. And I can’t imagine how such * 
thing got about. And that you should—” He 
stopped. 

“The lady in church ?” gasped Polly. 

‘Well! what about her?” said Phil, sharply. 
“That was Will's wife—my brother Will, you 
know, or rather you don’t know, for you were 4 
little girl when he went to South America. It 
seems that he ran eway with a beauty and heir- 
ess, and the letter <:cy wrote never reached us ; 
and the first thing I knew, there they were in New 
York, and poor Will miserably knocked up by 
the voyage and a pistol-ball one of her relations 
sent after him. So I didn’t let father know, for 
fear of worrying him; and when Will got beti:' 
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we all came up together. That's the story, 
Polly ; but I did think you trusted me a little.’ 

“Oh, I did, I do,” sobbing ; ‘‘ and I was mis- 
erable, Phil.” : j 

‘So this was the cause of Polly’s tears,”” went 
on teasing Phil, availing himself, man-like, of 
the opportunity ; “‘and that was the reason she 
turned her back this morning. Then Polly does 
care for me a little—a very little?” : 

“A very little,” responded Polly, with a faint 
gleam of mischief from under her wet lashes. 

‘‘ Enough to put some confidence in my word 
when I assure her that I shall never marry— 
never—unless somebody I know, somebody who 
has proved very faithless, and hurt me not a little 
to-day, should learn to believe me, and like me 
well enough”—squeezing a little brown hand as 
he spoke—‘‘ to take me for a husband herself? 
What do you say, dear?” for the pretty rosy 
face had vanished into the sleeve of his coat, 
and for all questioning no answer could be won 
but a little, sweet, half gurgling, half sobbing, 
‘« Forgive me, Phil.” 

Phil did not proveobdu.ate. Before long the 
face came out of its hiding-place, and, leaning 
on his arm, Polly stood a happy moment to 
look at the rising moon, and taste the conscious- 
ness of bliss. Jowler stretched himself luxuri- 
ously, yawned, then leaping up, his paws on 
Polly’s shoulder, he gave vent to one loud, soli- 
tary bark, of benediction perhaps, or maybe 
self-congratulation that this consummation de- 
voutly to be wished did not happen sooner, to 
the detriment of his dinner. A moment, then 
Phil drew Polly into the shelter of the warmed 
and lighted hall, and the door was shut. 

There is another ‘‘ young Mrs. Ralston” now, 
whose pastry is said by the good housewives in 
the neighborhood to “beat all,” and whose 
dainty ways are very like our Polly’s; but she 
always assures her husband (whose name is 
Phil) that, if she should live half a century, she 
shall never, never make, or he ever taste, a pie 
one-half so perfect as that which he forfeited by 
coming ten minutes late one Thanksgiving even- 
ing. And he says— But no matter what he 
says. 








TRYING TO LEAVE METZ. 


SHortTLY before the surrender of Metz a large 
party of non-combatant French attempted to get 
out of the beleaguered city, and pass through the 
Prussian lines. The scene, as depicted in the 
second illustration on page 772, is thus described 
by an eye-witness : 

‘‘We saw a number of people coming from 
Metz, who were civilians desirous of getting away 
from the beleaguered fortress, and from the dis- 
tress which all can understand must be the fate 
of those left within it. The group who came 
along the road consisted of men, women, and 
children, all carrying bundles; and a woman 
came on in advance with a pocket-handkerchief 
on a stick as a flag of truce. But the Prussians, 
who had determined that they would not allow 
any more of the citizens to leave the city, and 
had notified to those in command that all parties 
attempting to escape would be fired upon, now 
kept their word, and the pickets around us be- 
gan, as the group approached, to fire upon them. 
We could clearly see the party as they came up 
the road. One man, who made himself unfor- 
tunately too conspicuous, was observed to fall. 
The group wavered; the foremost figure, with 
the white flag, still advanced; but at last she 
looked round, and perceived that all her com- 
panions were flying; upon which she understood 
her situation, and followed them back. We 
could observe crowds of others behind, ready to 
come forward if these had succeeded ; but soon 
they disappeared. These people who wanted to 
leave Metz were evidently not of the poorest 
class. ‘The woman in front was a peasant, but 
many, by their dress, seemed to be of the mid- 
dle class; they, and the children, all had bun- 
dles and bags, or sacks, The poor fellow who 
Was struck seemed afterward to be dead, for a sol- 
dier came round to where we were to report to 
his officer that he had killed a man. The sol- 
dier began to reload his needle-gun, and pulled 
a packet of cartridges out of his pocket ; but be- 
fore he could get to the bottom, where they were, 
he had to pull out adove. The soldiers here trap 
the doves which have come out from Metz for 
food. The bird which this man had caught 
and kept along with his powder and shot repre- 
sented a most curious association of the emblems 
of love and hate, of peace and war.” 





ON THE PARIS RAMPARTS. 


‘Tue Parisian National Guard have been re- 
ceiving their ‘‘ baptism of hardships and fatigue,” 
as they will probably be soon receiving their 
christening of fire, on the walls of their capital. 
And truly these hardships are not to be despised, 
as it is by no means agreeable for men who all 
their lives have been comfortably and, in many 
cases, luxuriously housed to do twenty-four 
hours’ duty in the cold and rain, with perhaps 
not even a leaky tent to sleep in. Yet this is 
what thousands of the hitherto indolent, pleasure- 
loving Parisians are daily doing; and many & 
one who, two months ago, would have thought 
it preposterous to rise at nine, and would have 
been horrified at getting his feet wet, now goes 
a the most arduous duties without # mur- 

ur, 

Each division of the National Guerd has its 
turn on the ramparts, and generally on the ap- 
pointed day assembles in some square or unfre- 
quented street. Each guard, besides his usual 
accoutrements, takes with him a perfect store of 
personal comforts, among which thick railway 
rugs and copious comforters are conspicuous. 4 
tin sauce-pan with some savory concoction is iu- 
dispensable to his equipment, neither is 








the eau | China. The first public meeting of this society was 


de vie, with which to lighten the tediousness of 
his watch, forgotten. Drums and trumpets at 
their head, they march to their day’s destination 
in time to think about breakfast. The arms are 
oo and mysterious messes are disinterred from 

napsacks and sauce-pans, wine is fetched from 
a neighboring canteen, and the company make 
themselves as comfortable 4s circumstances.-will 
permit. 

At night the guards creep into the tents with 
which the ramparts are furnished, each just large 
enough to hold six or eight occupants as close- 
ly packed as herrings in a tub. As soon as the 
reveille sounds they come out in the most fan- 
tastic costumes—as represented in the sketch on 
page 772—some in dressing-gowns, some with 
their heads tied up in woolen wrappers, while 
others smoke their morning cigarettes, their loins 
girded with a sheepskin. After a welcome cup 
of black coffee the sound of the relieving com- 
pany’s trumpets is heard, and they march back to 
Paris and tranquillity. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Aout seven years ago a movement was made by 
certain charitable individuals in this city to add to the 
benevolent institutions of New York a hospital for the 
relief of ruptured and crippled children. In due time 
a charter was obtained, a liberal support was given to 
the society formed, and a large number of patients 
were treated each year. A suitable building was need- 
ed; and a week or two ago the new hospital was 
formally opened, a large audience of ladies and gentle- 
men being p t, and the e ises being of a very 
interesting character. The building occupies a lot on 
the northwest corner of Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
second Street. Itis built of brick, has all modern im- 
provements and conveniences, and is capable of ac- 
commodating two hundred and fifty children. At 
present there are over eighty in the hospital. The 
society is now free of debt; but to enable the institu- 
tion to support all it can find room for, a plan has been 
devised of annual subscriptions, whereby a subscriber 
of one hundred dollars has a right to place a child in 
the hospital for treatment for one year. For every 
additional one hundred dollars a child may receive 
one year’s treatment. The members of the society 
earnestly commend this enterprise to the consideration 
of the charitable. 








The vast number of factory chimneys in Paris send- 
ing forth volumes of smoke day and night indicate 
the intense industry with which the manufacture of 
warlike weapons is carried on. Field-cannon, shells, 
improved mitrailleuses, and various novel chemical 
agents for destroying the besiegers, are being prepared 
in great abundance. Doubtless military implements 
will not be wanting; but where will bread come from 
when months have passed away ? 





William C. Bryant recently celebrated his seventy- 
sixth birthday. He was born in 1794. 





The German papers bewail the effect of the war on 
trade. One journal remarks: “Germany has already, 
in one respect, lost more than France, for her army 
contained numbers of men trained to science, com- 
merce, and manufactures who have died on the battle- 
field, and whose 1oss it will take another generation 
to replace. Another, though a less important, conse- 
quence of the war is the incompleteness of the harvest 
operations, owing to most of the horses used for that 
purpose having been taken for the army. The result 
is that immense quantities of hay, corn, and potatoes 
have been spoiled by the rains, as it was impossible to 
gather them in quickly enough.” 





Two American artists from this city, R. S. Gifford 
and L. C. Tiffany, have been spending some time this 
fall at Tangier, empire of Morocco, Africa. They 
write that they find there a great deal of material for 
dketches. After spending a month on the coast of 
Italy they intended to go to Alexandria. 





Hall’s Journal of Health urges rest from stimulating 
brain labor. Insanity, it says, always comes on with 
increasing sleeplessness, and the first step toward re- 
covery is a growing ability to sleep. Too much busi- 
ness stimulates the brain; and if this is continued too 
long the inevitable results are either insanity, paraly- 
sis, orapoplexy. Insanity is caused by too much blood 
being in the arteries of the brain ; paralysis is a loss of 
power—the parts have worked so much they can work 
no more ; apoplexy is where the vessels of the brain are 
so full, so distended, that they are ruptured. The per- 
son who is kept up to the working point by any arti- 
ficial stimulant runs a d nus risk of losing life or 
reason. 





_ 


A rebellious damsel, declining by her silence to as- 
sent to the requisition to “ obey” in the marriage serv- 
ice, the officiating clergyman refused to proceed with 
the ceremony until an audible indication of consent 
was given. : 





There are, according to report, not less than five 
hundred English in Paris at the present time who are 
really suffering for money, and even for food. 





At the first meeting of the presbyteries of the United 
States after the union of the Old and New schools it 
was voted to raise within a year $5,000,000 for Church 
purposes. The money will doubtless be promptly 
raised. 





A prize of five hundred dollars a year for the remain- 
der of the college course has been offered to the stu- 
dent of the Freshman class in Princeton College who, 
at the close of this year, shall pass the best classical 
examination. As the examination includes authors 
not in the curriculum, the competitors must devote 
extra attention to preparation. 





Doré and the younger Dumas are among the literati 
in the French army. 


Pestilential vapors brood over the battle-field of 
Gravelotte. It is a ghastly fact that beside every 
grave-heap a barrel of chloride of lime stands like a 
tombstone ; yet, notwithstanding this disinfectant, the 
air is indescribably fetid. 





A year ago last March the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized at Boston. The specific work intended 
was to send the Gospel to the women of India and 





held recently at St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church 
in this city. By the first annual report, just issued, it 
appears that seven thousand dollars have been collect- 
ed; one hundred and thirty auxiliary societies form- 
ed; a missionary journal established; and two mis- 
sionaries sent to India about a year ago. In addition 
to these things, at the first annual meeting the society 
undertook to sustain certain schools and hospitals in 
India and China, and to send out two other mission- 
aries this fall. For this work $11,926 in gold have been 
appropriated, and it is proposed to raise an additional 
$20,000 in currency. This society now includes six co- 
ordinate branches, which are located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
It is proposed to establish similar branches in New Or- 
leans, Charleston, and San Francisco, 





A London publisher has offered ten thousand pounds 
for the exclusive right, for ten years, of publishing the 
revised version of the Bible now in progress. 





The German soldiers will have a home-sick longing 
to be with friends and relatives at Christmas. To them 
the Christmas festival is a very tender bond of sym- 
pathy. 





According to an official statement the number of 
German soldiers now on French territory is 856,000; 
740,000 of these belong to Prussia and the North Ger- 
man Confederation. 


Telegraphic reports of the weather are now received 
in Washington three times a day from twenty sta- 
tions; and the arrangements made for distributing 
them throughout the country are very satisfactory. 





A report comes from Germany that the inhabitants 
of Strasburg desire that the fortifications of the city 
be destroyed, and that henceforth it be an open place. 





Napoleon, in his exile at Wilhelmshihe, rises regu- 
larly at six o'clock. After dressing, a cup of tea and 
a slice of bread are brought to him, and then he reads 
the German, French, and English newspapers, remain- 
ing alone until about nine o’clock. At nine his pri- 
vate secretary arrives, and remains with him until ten. 
After walking about the grounds of the chateau, at 
eleven a second déjewner is served, the dishes being 
very simple. Napoleon and his officers then spend 
an hour or so in smoking and conversation. He then 
retires to his cabinet for business. At half past three 
or four he drives, rides, or walks—always preferring 
walking when the weather permits. At half past six 
dinner is served, which usually consists of a mixture 
of French and German dishes, but every thing very 
simple. After dinner his Majesty and his household 
retire to a parlor, when coffee and cigars are served. 
The evening is passed in conversation, cards, or read- 
ing aloud. Napoleon usually retires very early. 





A good degree of interest has been manifested by 
the United States government, the Coast Survey, and 
the Smithsonian Institute in the scientific enterprise 
which leads a party of three to make Mount Washing- 
ton their winter residence. Messrs. J. H. Huntington, 
of Hanover, New Hampshire, Assistant State Geolo- 
gist; S. A. Nelson, of Georgetown, Massachusetts ; 
and A. F. Clough, of Warren, photographer and teleg- 
rapher, make up the company. All needed scientific 
instruments have been provided. By means of a tele- 
graph cable daily reports of the weather will be sent 
to the world; and it is expected that these reports will 
be of great value to commerce by giving warning of 
approaching storms. The building to be occupied is 
sixty feet by twenty-two, and twenty-five feet high. 
The main room is twenty feet by eleven, lined with 
triple thicknesses of felt, and thickly carpeted. Six 
months’ provisions and an abundance of coal have 
been provided. Snow-shoes have also been sent up, 
to be used in cases of « ropey, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Was Mr. Chisselm a very popular man when he 
lived in your town ?” inquired a busy-body of a friend. 


779 








“T should think he was,” replicd the gentleman, “as | 


many r y 
several of them, including the sheriff’s deputy, tollow- 
him some distance.” 





“ Mamma,” said an intelligent little girl, ‘ what is the 
meaning of a book being printed in 12mo?” “ Why, 
my dear,” replied the mother, “it means that the book 
will be published in twelve months.” 


reons endeavored to prevent his leaving; and | 


Poetry is the flower of literature; prose ie the corn, 
potatoes, and meat ; satire is the aqua-fortis ; wit is the 
spice and pepper; love-letters are the honey and su- 
gar; and letters containing remittances are the apple- 
dumplings. 





Under the head of “Crimes and Casualties” a rural 
paper mentions the fact that a rival editor has just 
published a book. 





Be.ves-Letrres—Love-letters. 
—— 

A gentleman dropped a letter in Memphis the other 
day. A by-stander picked it up and returned it to the 
owner, saying, “‘ You have dropped a paper, Sir; it 
may be valuable.” The gentleman looked at the wan- 
dering document, and replied, “‘ Valuable! not at all. 
It’s only a love-letter!” Sentimental young ladies can 
make a note of this. , 








Wastine Trwe—Hugging the girle, 
—— 


A French argat was riding out one day, when he 
passed an old priest trotting along contentedly on a 
quiet donkey. “ Ha ha!” exclaimed the marquis, “ how 
goes the ass, good father?” ‘On horseback, my son— 
on horseback,” replied the priest. 

ne A 


Sxy-Licurs—Stars. 





Not to inquire after each other's “ chills” is the height 
of discourtesy in Indiana, 





a —— 
Saturpay Nores—Our salaries. 
a idakalliseenienteien 





A lady who has been reading law is in the most fear- 
ful and agonizing doubts regarding the legality of her 
married condition. She says, “ Lotteries are illegal, 
and marriage is the greatest lottery in life.” 

ee aS = 

“That bed is not long enough for me,” said a very 
tall, gruff old Englishman upon being ushered into 
his bedroom by an Irish waiter at one of our hotela 
“ Faith an’ you'll find it is plenty long, Sir, when you 
get into it,” was the reply; “‘for then there'll be two 
feet more added to it.” Exit Pat, with a boot fetching 
up the rear. 

eceuiacinissieniiiiprciainianiniantats 

A witty lady, being asked her opinion of mustaches, 

replied, “‘ I always set my face against them !” 
— -_- 

Why is a grain of sand in the eye like a schoolmas- 

ter’s cane ?—Because it hurts the pupil. 
— _— 

During peace a regiment is quartered; during war 
time it is occasionally cut to pieces. 

ois iensiiaemmpaaiamiaies 

Two Dutchmen lived very close together, and they 
had been fast friends, but they fell out, and hated each 
other like poison. One of them got sick, and sent for 
his neighbor, and said, ‘‘ Hans, I am going to die; will! 
you forgive me?” “If you die I will,” said Hans; 
but if you get well the old debt will stand good.” 

alah amici A ee 
Tue west Wine For Vooatists—Canary. 
7_ 

Where do Welshmen go to when they die ?—To Mold 

(mould). 


— 
The gentleman who borrowed an oyster-knife with 
which to open an account at a banker's is anxious to 
meet with a patent cork-screw to draw a check, 
eeiliigrniineaiieniiati 
The nation which produces the most marriages must 
be fascination. 





SS 
Tur Art or Boox-kerrixnc—Don't lend them. 


Why are husband and wife not one, but ten?—Be- 
cause the wife is number one, and the husband goes 
for nothing. 





oe 

Why is the letter “d” like the marriage service ?— 
Because it makes “‘ we” into “ wed.” 

ee - 

“Tw Vino Verrras.”—Sandie M‘Sawnie respondeth : 
“Truth in wine, indeed! Hoot, mon, there’s nae sic a 
thing! Just shake | that auld port, and ye'll find 
there's muckle /ees in it!” 

Why do school-boys having their ears boxed resem- 
ble captured house-breakers ?—Because they are hand- 
cuffed. 





a 

An old lady, whose son was lately about to proceed 
to the Black among other parting admonitions, 
gave him strict injunctions not to bathe in that sea, 
for she did not want to see him come back a “ blacka- 
moor.” 








A fellow in Indiana put one end of a gun-harre! in 
the fire, and looked down the muzzle to see whether it 
was loaded. A coroner's jury decided that his sus- 
picions were correct. 


“T hope this hand is not counterfeit,” eaid a lover, 
| as he was toying with his sweet-heart’s fingers. “The 
best way to fi 


| out is to ring it,” was the neat reply. 
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URL BETWEEN THE PRUSSIAN GUN-BOAT “METEOR” AND THE FRENCH GUN-BOAT “BOUVET,” OFF THE COAST 
From A SKETCH BY AN Eyr-Witness.—[See Pace 782. ] 
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PRUSSIANS TAPPING FRENCH TELEGRAPH WIRES.—{See Pace 782.] 
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TAPPING THE WIRES. 

T prive the telegraph wires in the enemy's 
country was first redu ed to a system in this 
country during the way of the rebellion, and 
many are the stories told of hazardous adven- 
tures nndergone by raiders and operators in quest 
of military intelligence by this means. The Prus- 
sians have not neglected this important branch of 


* modern warfare in their French campaign, going 


to work in a severely scientific and business-like 
way. When Paris was invested subterranean 
lines of wires were discovered and cut, as depict- 
ed in the illustration on page 780; some were 
found in the cellars of Meudon, but no doubt be- 
fore they were destroyed they were made to furnish 
a budget of uews for the information of the in- 
vesting army. Sending messages in cipher is at 
present the most etfective way of counteracting 
these proceedings, and even ciphers may be read 
with patience and ingenuity. 

NAVAL DUEL NEAR HAVANA. 

WE are indebted to a Cuban correspondent for 
the spirited sketch on page 780 of the engagement 
between the Prussian war steamer .We/eor, carrying 
three guns, and the French war steamer Bouvet, 
carrying five, which took place off the port of 
Havana on the %th of November. The Meteor 
had a crew of sixty men, and the Bouvet eighty. 
The Spanish war steamer /lernando Cortés, hav- 
ing on board General De Ropas, the Captain- 
General of Cuba, who acted as umpire, and oth- 
er prominent officials, went out to see a fair fight, 
and to prevent a violation of the neutrality of 
Cuban waters. - The fight took place about ten 
miles from Havana; andeas it was in fall sight 


of that port, the neighboring heights were crowd- | 


with thousands of interested spectators, 

The Bouvet opened the contest by firing five 
shots, which the Jeteor promptly returned. The 
Bouvet then attempted to board the Meteor. In 


this she was unsuccessful. Her rigging became 
entangled, carrying away her main and mizzen 
masts. ‘The rigging, falling with the masts, be- 


came entangied in the Meteor’s screw. At the 
same moment the Meteor sent a shell into the 
inside of the Bouvet, smashing her steam pipe. 
Yhe Meteor, by reason of the disabling of her 
screw, became unmanageable; and the Bouvet, 
finding the quarters hot, and capture certain if 
she waited until the Meteor could disentangle 
herself, set sail rapidly, and made for port, the 
Meteor continuing to fire meanwhile. With a 
fair wind the Bouvet was enabled to cross into 
Spanish water before the Meteor could disentan- 
gle her screw. At this time the Hernando Cor- 
tés fired a gun, as a signal that the combat had 
closed. Both fought bravely. 

The victory was accorded the Meteor, though 
both vessels were very badly damaged. ‘The 
(rermans had three killed and one wounded; on 
board the Frenchman there were three wounded 
and one killed 30th vessels returned to Ha- 
vana after the fight, and another engagement is 
to come off as soon as they have completed re- 
} iri ig. 

"Acer . — " 

FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

w the 14th of February, 1854, my husband 
tiade me a present of a Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine. For nearly fifteen years it has 
done its work (hundveds—yes, thousands of dol- 
and is this day a. perfect a sewer 
It has never been the 
During the war I kept one 


lars’ worth), 
as when I first got it. 
least out of repair. 
needle in constant use, and I have more than 
half the original dozen of needles given with the 


machine on its purchase.” 


To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown's Broncutat ‘Troches.—[Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


} OOSEWS STANDARD OPERAS for 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. 


thur Sullivan. The complete series, nnabridved, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each, 
the Operas wil! be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
= . Rn y yw J ippear fortnightly, commencing in 


15, FIDELIO, with the four Overtures 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
“ 15. LA SONNAMBULA 
Jar . MARTHA. 
“ 1. IL TROVATORE. 
Subscribers’ names will be received by all Music- 
Fellers and Booksellers in the States, or by the Pub- 


lishe BOOSEY & CO., 4 Bond Street, New York. 
$10 made from 50c.! 


pee g urgently needed by every body. Call 
aud examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
1 ex 5 u stage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Doliars. . 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N.Y 
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~F-THE BEST.AND CHEAPEST 7 
HAIR DRESSING in the*Wetid’ 


ENEW NOW,.—THE PICTORIAL PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, $8, and either. of 
Harper's, #4, sent a year for $5, by 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


\ / D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 

+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
S 10 to $25.—Genuine Oroide-Gold Watches. Ad- 
gd dress Joun Fogaan, M'f'r, 79 Nassau Si., N.Y, 





HARPER'S 


HELMBOLD. 


HE APPEARS IN A NEW ROLE. 


NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT. 


The Most Enterprising and Largest 
Advertiser of the Age. 


Tue famous Dr. H. T. Hetmpowp, of 594 
Broadway, New York, who is universally regard- 
ed as the most sagacious, enterprising, and suc- 
cessful business man of the age, has recently been 
brought before the public in a new attitude— 
that of a candidate for the Presidency. 

‘The following rapid and graphic sketch of this 


| remarkable man can not fail to be read with in- 


terest, and might be studied with profit by men 
who could make a fortune had they half of Hetm- 
BOLD’s pluck, tact, and spirit : 


PEN PICTURE GF HELMBOLD. 

Beyond donbt, the greatest advertiser in the 
United States, if not in the known world, to-day, 
is H. T. HELMBOLD, the millionaire druggist of 
New York, whose name, through the medium of 
the press, has become a household word in every 
township in the United States. 

As the public is always more or less interested 
in men who have, by dint of energy, enterprise, 
boldness, and honorable dealings, risen from or- 
dinary to extraordinary positions in life, a pen 
picture of this most successful merchant and ac- 
complished gentleman may not be uninteresting. 
If you have time, come with us a few moments, 
while we introduce you to the man who has made 
himself very wealthy through the medium of the 
press, and by the discovery of a remedial agent 
for certain diseases somewhat prevalent in Amer- 
ica. 

Leaving our office, in New York, on Printing- 
House Square, where the busy hum of machin- 
ery is heard night and day, about half-past two 


| in the afternoon we leisurely saunter up Broad- 





way, that great artery of life, till we have passed 
Canal Street, on our way to Grace Church. On 
the right-hand side as we are going up, a beau- 
tiful drug-store attracts our attention. Of course 
we will stop for a moment and look at it, for on 
all the American continent there is not another 
like it. Beautifal, filled with every thing to please 
the eve, arranged by the hand of taste and ge- 
ius, the store is a model in every respect. It is 
wide, nearly three hundred feet deep, and filled 
with the choicest articles pharmacy can demand. 
As others are constantly entering, we will do the 
same. Come with us, from the front door back 
toward the centre of the establishment, in what 
is called the *‘ parlor,”’ leaving those who wish to 
make purchases by the counters, where they can 


| be waited upon, for we are looking for the man 


who in a few years has erected this monument to 
enterprise, liberality, and well-doing. 

It is nearly three o'clock in the afternoon. 
‘* Which one is Hetmpotp?” ‘** Which do you 
think?” It is not that tall man. It is not that 
portly man. Nor is it that earnest, iron-looking 
man who is poring over the ledgers and private 
cash-book. ‘* Well, which is the one?” It is 
that little fellow, about five feet six inches in 


| height, dark-brown hair, heavy eyebrows, full 
| whiskers, cut rather close, dressed as if just taken 





from a bandbox. It is that man who is fitting 
on an elegant pair of kid gloves, but, while doing 
so, is continually walking about from this desk to 
that one, from this man to that one; giving an 
order to that, a word of encouragement to this 
man or that one; looking with an eye quick as a 
cat on every thing going on from one end of the 
establishment to the other. 

In dress he is faultless. A first-class business 
suit, the whitest of shirts, elegant wristbands, hair 
neither too smooth nor tao rough—the dress, in 
all respects, indicating a business man of taste, 
wealth, and prominence. He walks to this man 
on the right, looks over his shoulder at some work 
he is doing, nods approvingly ; then to his cash- 
book, makes a few inquiries, says that is right ; 
then asks the cashier of the concern one or two 
questions, nods approvingly ; takes in the entire 
store at a glance; says very politely to those in 
charge, ‘* Good-day, gentlemen!” He passes out, 
nods to the acquaintances, shakes hands with that 
one, and, with a kind word to all, passes out to 
his private carriage, waiting before the door, and, 
if the weather is pleasant, with one or two friends 
is off for a drive through Central Park, and up 
the Bloomingdale Road, behind his elegant horses. 
Few men in New York drive so fine a team as 
does HEtMBoLp. From three o’clock until six, 
with a friend or two from different parts of the 
country, he is on the road, as are thousands of 
other business men of the great city, gathering 
health, fresh air, and strength for the morrow. 
At six o'clock we find him at his elegant resi- 


| dence on Fourteenth Street, ready for. dinner. 


| And there is always at his well-furnished table 


two or three extra plates and extra chairs for 


| such friends as he may invite to his house; for 
| Ilr_MBovn believes that it is not good for a man 


to eat alone. And though he has at his house 


| one of the most beautiful women of the land for 





a wife, and a family of three little children, he 
still delights in extending the most generous hos- 
pitality to those who are always welcome when 
invited. 

H&LMBOLD lives well. This we know, for oft- 
en have we dined from his well-filled table, langh- 
- at his jokes, and listened to his experiences in 
ife. 

As a business man, Hetmnoxp is a success. 
As a merchant, he is a prominence. As a drug- 
gist, he is equal to cut glass. As a sharp, shrewd, 
enterprising man of the world, he is nothing short 
of enthusiasm. While as a bold operator and 
advertiser, he has no equals in the counury. He 











WEEKLY. 
does business on a large scale. Lives like a 
prince. Pays his advertising bills with a liberal 
my and promptly. Pays large salaries to those 
in his employ, and aims apparently, not so much 
to accumulate money as to spend it for the ben- 
efit of printers. His ype for advertising are 
nearly half a million of dollars per year; a one 
or ten thousand dollar order to some newspaper 
is nothing for him, providing the paper is of suf- 
ficient importance for him to use. In the even- 
ing you will find him and his wife, and perhaps one 
or two friends, occupying a private box or re- 
served seats at one of the operas or theatres; or 
at home, if the weather is unpleasant, or at the 
home of some of his friends, the business men of 
New York. 

When seven o'clock in the morning comes, you 
inquire for HetmBovp, and you will find that he 
is down town. He must have read something 
about the early bird catching the worm, for cer- 
tainly we know no earlier bird among the busi- 
ness men of New York than this same little drug- 
gist. His beautiful palace of a store is kept open 
day and night for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic; and early in the morning, before the rest of 
the family are up, HeLMBovp has walked to his 
store, looked over the establishment, gained an 
appetite for breakfast, and returned. Breakfast 
over, the morning papers looked at, a romp with 
his family, the carriage is brought to the door, 
and down he goes to his place of business, reach- 
ing there at ten o’clock, and from that time till 
three in the afternoon he is most industriously 
engaged dictating answers to hundreds of letters, 
giving orders about his business, forming the 
acquaintance of strangers, chatting with friends 
who drop in for a moment, and comporting him- 
self with the air of a man with all the business on 
hand he can possibly attend to. 

HELMBOLD is a nervous, quick, restless, ambi- 
tious man.” He understands the art of advertis- 
ing to perfection. He believes with us that mon- 
ey judiciously expended in printers’ ink brings a 
larger return than any other investment. 

An idea comes to him one minute and is acted 
on the next. What he does he does quickly and 
thoroughly. 

While other men would be canvassing, debat- 
ing, or arguing the propriety of doing this or 
that, he has accepted or rejected the proposition 
almost before it is made to him. He acts at 
once and with ne 5 A little hint you may 
drop he will seize magnify to something of 
importance. Some little idea that another man 
would have no faith in, or think unworthy of 
thought, he will seize, turn to advantage, and 
make thousands of dollars therefrom. 

He began life with little or no capital, but, con- 
fident that the remedy he had discovered was the 
best, he had the pluck to advertise. His success 
tells the rest. His sales now amount to about 
three million bottles per year, and are rapidly in- 
creasing. The opening of his palatial drug-store 
in New York was one of the greatest events of 
the season. Thousands of persons attended to 
partake of the sumptuous repast furnished free 
upon the occasion, and all were delighted. 

Among the presents to those who came were 
one thousand bottles of cologne distributed to the 
ladies. This of itself shows that HetmBoxp is 
a very scents-ible man. 

To see him on the street or in the store, you 
would imagine him the confidential clerk of the 
a yrds but when you come to talk business, 

plans and suggestions, you will find that 
the seeming confidential clerk is the head of the 
house, and what he does not understand about 
business and about advertising is hardly worth 
learning. 

Some time, when in New York, if you want to 
see a man who is making a success of business, 
and making himself wealthy by using printers’ 
ink, walk by his drug-store, drop in, and ask for 
H. T. Hetmso xp, and tell him you came, out of 
curiosity, to look at one of the smallest business 
men in New York, who is at the same time one 
of the greatest. If he should look just a little 
annoyed at the interruption, tell him that we sent 
you, and in all probability he will ask you to the 
soda fountain, order a glass of tonic, bid you call 
again, and you will go on your way rejoicing, sat- 
isfied that HeELMBOLD, the millionaire druggist 
of New York, is about as good a fellow as they 
make. —[ Exchange. } : 


GBEat MEN, LIVING AND DEAD, are 
pictured and described in the December No. 
Phrenological Journal. Here are General Troouv, 
of France; the late General R. E. Lex, of Va.; L. 
A. Tums, the French Statesman ; Bensamey Franx- 
Lun, the Philosopher ; Rev. Gro. Trask, the Reformer, 
and others. Articles on The Physician, his Office and 
Qualifications; Eminent Oculists; Physical Educa- 
tion; Woman's True Greatness; Yale Sketches; 
Watch-Making in America; Ethnology; The 
las; Sav: , their Moral and Social Condition ; 
Sketch of California Excursionists; Visit to Salt Lake 
City: B Youn, iden: 
City and its Surroun , City Government, Principal 





‘oem; The 


ber, which closes the volume. 30 cents, or $3 a year. 
Subscriptions are now in order. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
, Ethnology, Physiol ye omy, Education 
oak Linerstaen with mensuren to Elevate, and 


Literature, wi rm, an 
Improve Mankind Physically, Mentally, and Morally. 
The 52d Volume commences with the January num- 


ber, and now is the time to subscribe. The 
is in a most perous condition, and since its change 
in form it has been one of the most popular 

Terme-08 00.0 year; Sofie wnat of Hoeper, oaly 

n a Club, $20. either o 
$550. Inclose the amount in a P.O. Order, or in a 
Registered Letter, and address _ 8S. R. 
389 Broadway, N. ¥. 








‘ A WEEK paid Agents in a new business. 
S60 Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me, 





SEE 
WHAT $5 WILL Do: 


Alphabet‘? People, 


GREAT PREMIUM LAND SALE. 


[DecemBer 3, 1870. 


SURE and TAKE ADVANTAGE of I. 


| 
(OUNTRY HOMES, FARMS, Vir.A 
SITES, &c., 


ISTRIBUTED among Shareholders. 


VERY ONE REMITTING 85 becomes 
A SHAREHOLDER. 


(OR EVERY SHARE YOU RECEIVE 
| A PREMIUM. 

| 

IREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR 


'(OMES, HEALTH, HAPPINESS. 
| 
|MPROVED PLANTATIONS, FARMS, 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


|\UST THE PLACE TO AVOID LUNG 
AND THROAT DISEASES— 


INOWN AS THE SOUTHERN SARA: 
| TOGA. 


00K INTO THE MATTER. 


AKE YOUR FORTUNE. 


| 


INETY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
IN PREMIUMS! 
| 


|RCHARDS, VINEYARDs, 


LANTATIONS, FARMS, COUNTRY 
HOMES, VILLAS, 


UANTITIES of PEACHES, GRAPES, 
STRAWBERRIES, &c., &. 

ARE OPPORTUNITY TO 

EE WHAT #5 WILL DO! 


my iT; 


WILL NOT REGRET IT. 





SITES, COUNTRY HOMES, 
FORTUNES, 


ILLA 


ITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


ERCISE YOUR OWN JUDGMENT 


OU ARE SURE to get A PREMIUM 
OR PRIZE. AS A PROOF, SEE THil 


EAL WITH WHICH SHARES ARE 
NOW BEING TAKEN, 


YOU WILL BE CONVINCED THA! 
what Shakespeare says is true: 

' «There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 

Taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” & 


For particulars, address 


J. C. DERBY, GENERAL MANAGER, 
177 BROADWAY 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


ies inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is. 
My Prive-List, and a Club form will accompans 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to cov 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
SLEEP — Peaceful, Calm— SLEEP 
CHLORALINE. 


by the best medical minds of Europe and 

ay the only harmless substitute for Opium, 

Morphine, Landanum, and all other poisonous na! : ay 

ics used for podecing sleep. Price 50 cents anc sl 
r bottle. md for wa k nore — oh 

0 Sa 81 Barclay St.. New York 


A GREAT OFFER!! _ 

CE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y.. will 

dispore of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 

and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, incluc ing 

Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cas’ 
or Will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


eN<<Ss<— CHM RO VO FZ SR Se SE OTNMSOOSS 
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Wasby’s Paper. 


THE TOLEvO BLADE. 


A large quarto sheet, quuteining fifty-six columns 
filled with News from all parts of the World, choice 
original and selected Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit, 
aan Humor. Besides this, every number contains a 
Young Folks’ any nee ee an Agricultural Depart- 
ment, a Religious Department, and a Commercial De- 
partment, all prepared expressly for the Biapr, ren- 
dering it the most complete and perfect 
Family Newspaper published any where. 


The Nasby Letters! 


These inimitable Letters are written apes for 
the Biapx, and will be continued in its columns dur- 
ing the year. Oppression, wrong, and corruption, 
wherever found, are exposed by the trenchant pen of 
the great humorist. ‘‘The Nassy Letters,” says a 
distinguished statesman, “have done more toward 
the correction of some of the greatest evils in our 
government, and the spread of sound political princi- 
ples among the people, than all the speeches politicians 
ever made.” 


ORIGINAL STORIES. 


The first week in March, 1871, we will commence 
the publication of a charming original story, written 
expressly for the Biapg, by one of the most popular 
writers fn the country. The high reputation of the 
author warrants us =r our readers a story of 
surpassing beauty and interest. Other stories by dis- 
tinguished writers will be published during the year. 


Remember that the Biapris a truly National 
Newspaper—not a paper for either the East, the 
West, the North, or the South alone, but for The 
Whole Country. 


TERMS,-—Single Copies, $2 per year; Clubs of 
five, $1 75 each; Clubs of tem and over, $1 50 
euch, and an extra copy to every person getting up a 
Club of ten. 


PAY! PAW! PAY! We pay liberally, in 
Cash, all who assist us in extending the circulation 
of the BLape. 


AGENTS WANTED.—We want an Agent at 
every Post-Office in the United States. Send for our 
Special Circular to Agents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES cent free to any ad- 
dress. Send for a copy, and at the same time give us 
the addresses of a dozen or so of your friends, at dif- 
ferent Post-Offices, to whom we will send copies free 
and postage paid. Address 


MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., 


a ito eee eal Toledo, Ohio. 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 


FOR 


The Library of Poetry and Song. 
Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
With an Introduction by 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


This volume is the handsomest and cheapest sub- 
scription book extant, and contains in itself more to 
give it enduring fame and make it universally popular 
than any book ever published. It has something in 
it, of the best, for every one—for the old, the middle- 
aged, and the young. It has intellectual food for ev- 
ery taste and for every mood and phase of human feel- 
ing, from the merriest humor up, through ail the gra- 
dations of feeling, to the most touching and tender 
pathos. Excepting the Bible, this will be the book 
aon loved and the most frequently referred to in the 
‘amily. 

The whole work, page by page, poem by poem, has 
passed under the educated criticism and scholarly eye 
of Witttam CutLen Bryant, a man reverenced among 
men, & poet great among poets. 

This is a Library of over 500 Volumes in one book, 
whose contents, of no ephemeral nature or interest, 
will never grow old or stale. It can be, and will be, 
read and re-read with pleasure as long as its leaves 
hold together. Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, 
choicely illustrated, handsomely bound. Sold only 
through Agents by subscription. 

Teachers, Clergymen, active Men, intelligent Wo- 
men, can all secure good pay with light work by tak- 
ing an agency for this book. Terms very liberal. 

Send for Circular containing full particulars, to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 39 Park Row, N. ¥. 


BURNETT'S 


(THE BEST) 











Flavoring Extracts, 


P “hour superior Piavering bxtracts are stricily 
‘*Standard,’ uniform in quality, and give entire sat- 
“‘isfaction to our customers.” 
ARK & TILFORD, 
2ist Street and Broadway. 





“Growing in favor.” 
ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
Chambers Street. 
_ 2,5, and 10 oz., Pint, and Quart*sizes for sale by all 
first-class Grocers in the United States and Canada. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Sule Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 


ATEST IMPORTED TRICK NOVELTIES. — 
Magic Money Box, $100; Magic Imp Bottle, $1 00; 
Magic Cannon, $1 00; Magic Cigar Case, $3 00; Magic 
I'wo-Cent Box, $1 50; The Three Magic Babies, $2 00; 
Magic W otding Sings, $150; Magic Money Till, $150; 
Magic Bag and Egg, $1 50; Magic Invisible Finger, 
#1 00; Magic Barrel, $1 50; Comical Donkey, $1 00; 
M igic Photographs, 5 assorted packages, $1 00. Full 
Cirections sent with each trick. Good Books; 500 
Puzzles, 40 cts.; Fireside Games, 40 cts.; Tableaux, 
40) cts.; Dialogues, 40 cts.; Comic Speeches, 40 cts. ; 
14) Conundrums, 40 cts.; Fortune-Teller, 25 cts. ; 
Courtship Made Easy, 25 cts.; Bridal Etiquette, 25 cts. ; 
( orrect Letter Writer, 25 cts.; True Marriage Guide, 
0 cts.; How to Win a Sweet-heart or Lover, 40 cts. ; 
Correct Etiquette, 25 cts.; Book of Jokes, 25 cts. 
Books and Tricks sent by mail, postage paid, by 

W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 





“IT STILL WAVES,** Rich, Rare and Racy os over. 
8 
Sieve cape cherming Tale Sketches, Wit, Homer Pen. Gens, cao and Rwin- 
, Or ey lors *“ventilated’’ 870. paper 
waved!” for all Eetatiichad 1608 ht'c MOR NE oem LY 


ty. Ht is reliable, fearlens, nd truthfcl—s poeta > Gt apn oF 
Ey ERY subecriter will receive mountod on roller and ia, the NEW and super’ on. 


138 & 140 


New York, 
Overcoats, $5. 
Overcoats, #8. 
Overcoats, $10. 
Overcoats, $15. 
Overcoats, $20. 
Overcoats, #25. 
Overcoats, #30. 
Overcoats, $35. 
Overcoats, $40. 
Overcoats, #45. 


leled extent and variety. It 
coats, and CLoruine of every 
and all classes and occasions. 


MAN & BURK enabLies par 





on application. 


veinse| FREEMAN  & BURR'S 


CLOTHING 
WAREHOUSES. 


FREEMAN & BURRS stock is of unparal- 


ORDERS BY LETTER. —The easy and 
accurate system for Self-Measure introduced by FREE- 


country to order Clothing direct from them with the 
certainty of receiving the most rerrscr rir attainable. 


RULES FOR SELF - MEASURE, Sam- 
ples of Goods, Price-List, aud Fashiou Sheet sent FREE 





WEEKLY. 





138 & 140 
FULTON ST., 
New York. 
Winter Suits, $12. 
Winter Suits, #15. 
Winter Suits, $20. 
Winter Suits, $30. 
Winter Suits, $40. 
Winter Suits, $50. 
Boys’ Suits, $6. 


embraces Sorts, Over- 
description, for all ages, 


ties in any part of the 


Boys’ Suits, $8. 
Boys’ Suits, #12. 








Numbers drawn, address 


$9000 of the PATRONS’ FUND of Fourth Series now ready for Distribution. 
THE WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN CO., 11 College Place, N. ¥ 


Boys’ Suits, #18, 





For a List of the 








3 Watch! 83 Watch! | 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN 


Eureka Aluminum-Gold Watch Co. 


HAVE APPOINTED 


J, F. WILLIAMS & CO., JEWELERS, 


561 Broadway, New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S., 


And have authorized them to sell their great Eureka 
Atuminum-Gotp Wartcurs for Torre Do.ttars, and 
to warrant each and every one to keep correct time for 
one year. This Watch we guarantee to be the best and 
cheapest time-keeper that is now in use in any part of 
the globe. The works are in double cases, Lady's and 
Gent’s size, and are beautifully chased. The cases are 
made of the metal now so widely known in Europe as 
Aluminum Gold. It has the exact color of Gold, which 
it always retains ; it will stand the test of the strongest 
acids; no one can tell it from Gold only by weight, the 
Aluminum Gold being one-fourth lighter. The works 
are all made by machinery, the same as the well-known 
American Watch. We pack the Watch safely in a small 
box and send it by mail to any part of the United States 
on receipt of $3 50; fifty cents for packing and postage. 
A key is sent free with each Watch. Money should be 
sent by Post-Office Money Order or in a Registered 
Letter. Address al) orders and communications to 


J. F. WILLIAMS & CO., Jewelers, 


561 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
. witha NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS, 
the best press ever made for 
’ the purpose, and second to 
. , fei none for the use of Gen-= 
e r | sap) eral Job Printers. 
/ - They are most admirably 
’ adapted ‘for Business Print- 
: fz ing, for Church, Scbbath- 
ue P= School, and Society work, and 
; also for Missionary and Edu- 
cational purposes, or for a Village Newspaper 

and Job Office. 

Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
of plain and colored gg | done on the press, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Mfr., 351 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. ; C. C. Tuursron, 16 College Piace, New York; 
Ketry, Howewr, & Lupwie, 917 Market S8t., Phila., 
Pa.; A.C. Ke..Loge, 65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, Il. 


YA ZA 
_ o ZO 
STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHIN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 














ADAMS PRESS CO., 58 Murray Street, New York. 





The only genuine domestic Extract. Better and 
cheaper than all others. A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 
194 William St., N. Y. 











te On Receipt of One Dollar 


We will Mail to you the most acceptable gift to a 
Young Lady, 


LORING’S BOX OF HOME NOTE PAPER, 


French or English, Stamped with her Initial. 
Address LORING, Publisher, 

35 School Street, Boston, Mass. 

THE FISHERIES,— ETS, SEINES, LINES, 
TWINES, suitable for 

Export, River, Pond, Lake, or Sea Fishing, for sale to 
the trade by AMERICAN NET AND TWINE CO., 
43 Commercial St., Boston. Samples and prices by mail. 


ORNS CURED WITHOUT PAIN FOR 25 
CENTS, by the JAPANESE CORN FILE. Sold 
at all Druggists’, Shoe, and Notion Stores. Samples 





eroving, ** PIONEERS OF AMERIC, one-and. A 
R000 Now 1 3 seat ame 

Ta whole , and 93 vig 

Saat "es Grecia Demet melee Ke 


30 PER WEEK.— Agents wanted in every town. | 
‘nh’ Samples free. C. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. j 


mailed on receipt of price. Agents wanted. Liberal 
terms. Depot, 34 Pine Street, New York. 


XYGENIZED AIR, a cure for Scrofula, 
Catarrh, and Consumption. Send address for | 
Pamphlet to Dz. C. L. BLOOD. Boston, Mass. | 

















MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS. 


BF. EK. SUIRE & CoO. 
Wholesale Druggists, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH & VINE STREETS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Price, per Bottle, $1 00. Sent by express, free, on 
receipt of $1 25. 


Base Bat and Ball Pipe, 


SIMPLEST 1N CONSTRUCTION, 
Frencu Baur, Sweet- 


‘The Patent 


Easiest Clean- 








Zz est Smoker, 
E CHEAPEST- Agents 
and Dealers 
Wanted in every City 


and Town, and well paid 
selling. Price List mailed. 
Sample Pipe sent post paid for 25 cents. 
E, HOOPER, M’f’r Briar Pipes, 202 Broadway, N. Y- 


TENT —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
VIN EGA R. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circular, address 
F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 
THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


Mor vy every where, 
= $75 10 $250 per month, male and fe- 
== male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SMNCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
_ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the *‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every secoud 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢= commission from which twice that amount can be 
— made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
== Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis, Mo.; or Chicago, Il. 


“COMING TO THE PARSON,” 


A Group of Statuary 
by John Rogers, is 
now ready for deliv- 
ery. Price $15. 
This and other 
groups, suitable for 
fedding Presents or 
Ornament, will be de- 
livered, with all ex- 
press charges prepaid, 
at any point east of 
the Mississippi, on re- 
ceipt of the price; or 
will be sent west of 
there by freight, and 
a discount allowed in 
compensation. Send 
> for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 


JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HANDSOME FULL-GILT Photograph Al- 
bum, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, post- 
paid, for 25 cts.; 5 for $1; $2 Ey dozen. Circniars 
free. Address Cc. 8. RI , Holland, N. ¥.. 
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Harper's PeRIODICALs. 


we New Subsortbers will be supplied with either 
on Wisoserma, Harper's Weekxy, or Haeper’s 
AZAR, from the present time to the end af ti r 1871 
Jor Four Dollars. a 


TERMS FOR 1871, 


Hauren's Magazine, Ove Year...... $4 00 
Hanrsn's Weexuy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harren’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 
MepoesieMearmme, Ha — Weeary, and Hanven's 
AZAR, to Ove a or one year, 0 00; or 
two for $7 00. — ee ra 

An Hutra Copy of either the Magazine, WRexcv, ov 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies Sor $W 00, without extra b 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maegzinx 24 cents a peat, for the Werxuy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar. 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magaziwx, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. poxtage 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of ench year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sext 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrex:y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrxe & Brovruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Joss to 
the sender. 











Terms ror ApVERTISING tw Harrre's Pertoptoars 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $500, Half Pave, 
$250 : Quarter Page, $150—each iusertion ; or, for a less 
space, $3 00 per Line, each insertion. 
oT Weekly. —luside Pages, $1 50 per Line: 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Live; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


EMPLOYMENT, 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S PATENT 


MSRaitt tends cake 


fo ahestuset ott, fom <sxplorion o, breaking; 
a ood or a; 8 

ight; no odor, and uses fess oil. FP 

*It 8 perfectly non-explosive. The light fs better than 

is produced by any other lamp.”"—W’. 8. Clark, President 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

“Itis eoemeey non-explosive, gives a bei.er lghtand 
18 more economical than any other lamp in use.”—W. 
H. Wells, late Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago. 
The appalling deaths and fires from glass lamps ex- 

Mg and breaking create a great demand for thi 
amp. It PA YS to sell it. The people like the lamp a * 
welcome the agent. Sold by Canvassers; Agents 
want everywhere. Send for circular: nd terms 
yoomery & Co., Cleveland, 0., or 4? Barclay 

Cw ork. 


WINTER 













to 
Street, 


Local Agents Wanted, 


I want a local agent in every town and 
village in the country, to canvases for the 
WESTERN WORLD. A Mac- 
nificent $5 Premium Steel En- 
graving to every subscriber. From $i 
to $10 can be easily made in an evening 
Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for Sprommens and Prize Circerar. 


JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 


50,000 Boys and Girls 


Wantenr, one in every neighborhood, to act as agent 
for our Bright Side, Juvenile Books, Pictures, and other 
novel and useful articles. Good pay in cash, and per- 
manent employment for leisure hours, 


JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Chicago, Ml. 


$500 PER WEEK 


Can be made by parties who are wide-awake, without 
interfering with other business. Address JAMES 
ROOD & CO., 636 Broadway, N. ¥. 


MONEY 
\EASILY 
) MADE 


With our Stencil and 
Key-Check Oatfii 
oa Cracecans Fare 














$1500 A YEAR. ; 
WANTED AGENTS {2c Ute 


12 in. long by 8 in height, of great capacity and dara- 


bility; works on a new —. rice, comple‘e, 
$15 00; sent C.O.D. Address Universal 8S. Mi. 
Co., 58 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

per Month guaranteed. Suis 


$100 to 2 pay, to all ambitious men 
® 


women selling our world-renowned Patent Silver - Mon'd 
White-Wire Clothes Lines. Business permanent. For ful! part 
ulars, address the GIKARD WikE MILL, Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALAR?) 
of $30 per Week and expeuses, or aliow 
jarge commission, to sell our new and wonderful inver 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marehal!, Mic! 
GENTS WANTED, ip every section of thx 
country, to sell the History of the War be- 
tween France and Prussia, by L. P. Brocke''. 
M.D. The most popular and best-selling book of 1: « 
year. Sample sent, postpaid, on receipt of $150. Send 
for circular. Address GAYLORD WATSON, Public! 
er, 16 Beekman Street, New York. 


$24 PER MONTH to Agents. 15 enti: 





new articles, staple as flour. Samples fre« 
. M. LININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chica 
’ a Month, with Stencil and Key-Clu 
$25 Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular on 
Samples, free. Add S. M. Srmvoen, Brattleboro, Vt 
A DAY.—Business entirely new. Circulars f ee 
$10 Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 
ADAY! new articles for Agents. Snam- 
$2, > ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
wits FREE, and $30 a day sure, and no bum- 
bug. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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AT THE GATES OF PARIS. — ar WILL GET IN FIRST? 


CG. GUNTHER'S SONS) robes =. 


offer a large assortment of House Coats, 
SEAL SACQUES, “PRESENTS. 


HOLIDAY 
at $85, $95, $110; 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices. 
NEWELL 
Astrakhan Sacques,; *4; 
at $40, $50, $60. 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 
All of their Best Manufacture, of the Newest 


Patterns and Finish. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, New York, 





F. SCHLEIFER & Co.'s 


PURE CALIFORNIA 


ID | T 4 
SRANDY 
I have great satisfaction in being able to recommend 


this Brandy to my medical brethren asa Pure Wine 
Brandy, free from all adulterations and substitu- 


tions of other spirits or flavorings. CHARLES T. 
JAC pa’ IN, State Assayer for Massachusetts. 


ATV 
TIFFANY & CO 
re ot *9 
F. SCHLEIFER & CO., San Francisco. 


UNION SQUARE, | HENRY G, SCHMIDT & 00., 38 Beaver Street, 
New York, Sole ] Eastern Agents. 





Having removed to their New | ; 
Store, now offer their entire im- | _ Engines, , Tools, Machinery, &e,, 
portation for the Holidays—se. | FOR SALE, 


AT 
lected expressly for their open-| THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


ing. Foor or East 12tn Sr., N. Y. 
sia . ee Embracing 
ENGINES, PLANERS, LATHES, 
SMITHS’ AND BOILER-MAKERS’ TOOLS, 


And Machinery and Patterns of the most approved 
kinds, &c., &c. Also, 
| 6 HIGH-PRESSURE ENGINES, partly finished ; 
2 STEVENSON’S PATENT: TURBINE WATER- 

WHEELS, 66-inch diameter; and 
1 MARINE BEAM ENGINE, 66-in. by 10-ft. stroke. 
JNO 8S. SCHULTZE, 
Receiver of the Novelty Iron Works. 
ge” Send for Catalogue. 
New York, Oct. 29, 1870. 





EUREKA 
PENCIL 
SHARPENER, 


Opens and Shuts. 


Pencil Sharpener, 
Knife Blade, and Nail 








THE STARTER! 


NEEDHAM’S PATENT SEWING - MACHINE 


Full Size, Shut. 


STARTER a , : Cleaner combined. 
sé § i 9 
ALW WITHO! 1 vegetal IN THE RIG AN DIRECTION a —— way Fe RA easel 
or’ é 2S . . 4 ut 
1X TE WHE ‘Ee _— Acrnts WANTED. Box 3631, New York. 
DOCTORS HAVE RECOMMENDED IT. 
LADIES LIKE IT. NO SEWING MACHINE IS - 
PERFECT WITHOUT IT. arn am | ert 0 
GO AND SEE IT AT ; ; ' 
862 BR tg = above 17th St., New York. 
Canvasse 
735 B RO DW ¥ ement Floor), New York. BANKERS, 





woo DWARD’ 8 aaa HOMES. 
150 Designs and Plans. 
2 eae Postpaid, 
GEO. E, WOODWARD, | 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. em | 
4 New-Priced Catalogue of all books | 
= on Architecture, Agriculture,and | 
Send for Circular. 


Field Spo rte, mailed free, 
THE WATCH ANTED—AGENTS 
ES wASS OF TUE Tike celebrated NTS (920 per 2°, to o eel 


NEW YORK WATEH Ep. IA) estar cet eafet caahw te 
| The best and cheapest famil Sem. 


ARE THE BE§$] § LREAPEST. eee in + market. Address ¢ 


Factory, § . field, Yass, boosh Pe. , Boston, Mass, ; Pitts 


No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 


POLLAK & “SON, 
Manufacturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 

Retail Store, 27.John St., 
middle of the block. 








Asx To Sex Tuem. h, | Pa. Chicago, TM. : or St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMMERING cn NG cured by Bates’ Appliances. For. de- y A GENTS MEneoaw he 


\ scription, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N.Y. | CHINE Co peoron Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 











| 
! 
‘ 
} 
| 








BISHOP & ‘REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 


and other 


| FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


_ CORAL JEWELRY. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


FINE FURS, 


and Sole Manufacturer of the 
PATENT LE GANT MUFF, 
449 BROADWAY, between Grand and Howard Sts. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
PATENT MERINO 
UNDER-VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 


HOSIERY. 


A.LARGE VARIETY OF. NEW GOODS, 
AT 


EXTREMELY LOW: PRICES. 





Union Adams & Co., 


No. 637 Broadway. 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS.: 


New Improvements 
atented. Reduce 
ces... Recommend- 


HEPOATION and 
SEVENTY-FIVE’ others. 
B Prices, $50 té $2000. 

ce A> new Illus- 
trated Circular now 
= ready, and sent free. 
- Warerooms, 596 

Broadway, NEW ‘YORK: 154 ‘Tremont St., BOSTON. 


GANTZ SEA FOAM. 


Best Baking Powder in the-world. 
Great Fair American Institute, 1870. 


First Premium over all others. 
All first-class families use it. 
For sale in every first-class store. 
It makes 40 pounds more Bread to Barrel of Flour. 
Saves Eggs, Shortening, Milk, &c.—Wonderful. 


GEO. F. GANTZ & CO., 186: Cedar St.,; New York. 











greene ui ERT # “SON 


C. BENE CaS vw 
BOOTS & SHOES+ 
THE IMPROVED 










SEWING - MACHINE 


for stempttotty» du- 
rability & beauty 
stands unrivaled! For 
stitching, hemming, 
tucking, felling, quilt- 
! S| =ing, cord inding, 

pe. soos = bra raiding,ga ering, ga- 

we 


thering and sewing on 
gies. itis w led! 

AGENTS WANTED in every County in the 

Oni ed States where we,have not one already employed. 
For particulars address Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; ; Boston, Mas$., or St. Louis, Mo. 


“OUR POPULAR SHIRTS.” 


MADE TO ORDER FROM BEST MATERIALS, 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 






| at the following rates : 


6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts 
6 Better Muslin and Good Linen.. 





6 “ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen..... 12 00 
6 ‘* Wamsntta Muslin and Very Fine Linen.. +4 = 
6 ‘* New-York Mills and Better Linen...... 


RICHARD MEARES, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
» 6th Avenue « 19th St., N. ¥. 


OOLEY 
D' YEAST S 


POWDER 


TRY 1T, SOLD BY GROCERS 


> RICED AND ILLUSTRATED MANUALS on the 
following subjects sent free : 
Part 1.—M Instruments, 112 pages. 
Part 2.—Optical Instrwments, 54 pages. 
The following on receipt of 10 cents: 
Part 3.—Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 88 pages. 
Part 4.—Philosophical Instruments, 64 pages. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut =. Phil- 
adelphia; 5 Dey St., New York, P.O. Box 4 











EVANS’ EVANG 
Prices Prices 


FOR THE 


“BEST-MADE”” 


FALL AND WINTER 


CLOTHING 


IN NEW YORE. 
OVERCOATS. 
$10. $13. $18 50. $15. $16. $18. $20. $22. $23. $27. $28, 
REEFING JACKETS. 
00. $700. $800. $1000. $1500. $1800. $22 00. 


WINTER SUITS, 
$14 00. $16 50. $18 00. $21 00. $28 00. $25. $27. $30. 
PANTS. 


Fashionable Stripes, $6 50. $7. $7 50. 50. 9 50. 
In Fancy aS HEAT VARIETY, yada ze 4 


PRICES that BEATT THE MARKET, at 
EVANS’ CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
66 and 68 Fulton St., New York. 


ELGIN 


(ILLINOIS) 


W atches! 


Cmoaco & Nortuwrsrern Rattway, ) 
Orrick or THE GENERAL SuPERINTENDEN’, + 
Cutcaco, Feb. 16, 1870. j 
T. M. Avery, Esq., 
‘ National Watch Co.: 





Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in expressing my opi: ion 
of the Elgin Watches, the more so since I do not think 
there is a better Watch made. A large number of 
them are in use by our conductors and enginemen 
and‘ other employés, and I have had no dissenting 
opinion upon their merits. They run with a smooth- 
ness and uniformity fully equal to any other Watch I 
know of, and justify all you claims of excellence in 
manufacture and fitting o _—- 

ours ‘truly, 


GEO. L. DUNLAP. 
g~ Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 


Watches 


Business Office and Salesroom National Watch 
Company, 


159 and 161 Lake Street, Chicago; 
1 Maiden Léne; New Wesk: 


E. RB, DURKEE & 00.’ 


CHALLENGE SAUCE 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
TO BE THE 
BEST AMERICAN SAUCE, 
AND 

SUPERIOR TO ANY ENGLISH. 
For enriching Gravies, and for im- 
parting a grateful relish and zest to 
Roast Meats, Steaks, Cutlets, Chops, 
Fish, Game, Salads, Cheese, and all 

made dishes. 


“3 Sold by Dealers in First-Class 
Groceries generally. 











S ithe proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cute. Sold by druggists, or 


| $500 Rewanp is offered by 
| 


sent by mail for «0 cents. 
‘A’ patnplilct on Catarrh free. 








WANTED 


AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


The subscriber is introducing to the public, throngh 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualifications of intelligence, 
— y; ‘and perseyerance are required. Agents pos- 

such qualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from "the percentage the subscriber is paying. Per- 
sons desiring to engage in this business may address 
for further particulars, AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrex & Brortures, 
381 Pearl St, New York. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
e strength and beauty of 
Ne stitch, durability of 
=< construction, and ra- 
: of motion. 

. Call and examine: 
for agencies and 
ae apply at 

623 BROADWAY, 
New York. 














urate 


7c. 
clubs 
-¥. 


ian 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


nis Machines of all kinds, 
to Send for circular. 


m $2 
Printer Manuf'g co. 4 Kilby St., Boston, Mass 


















To accompany Vou. Al V.. No. 727. ] 











NEW YORK, DECEMBER 3, 1870. 


T TO HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








: [ Gratuitous. 














«“ THY BROTHER’S BLOOD CRIETH.” 
By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


- her corn-fields rippled in the sunshine, 
wr her lovely vines, sweets-laden, bowed ; 
Yet some weeks to harvest and to vintage: 
When, as one man’s hand, a cloud 
Rose and spread, and, blackening, burst asunder 
In rain and fire and thunder. 


Is there naught to reap in the day of harvest? 
Hath the vine in her day no fruit to yield? 
Yea, men tread the press, but not for sweetness, 
And they reap a red crop from the field. 
Build barns, ye reapers, garner all aright, 
Though your souls be called to-night. 
A cry of tears goes up from blackened homesteads, 
aw of blood goes up from reeking earth: 
Tears and blood have a cry that pierces Heaven 
Through all its Hallelujah swells of mirth; 
God hears their cry, and though He tarry, yet 
He doth not forget. 
Mournful Mother, sitting in the dust weeping, 
Who shall comfort thee for those who are not? 
As thou didst, these do to thee; and heap the measure, 
And heat the furnace sevenfold hot: 
As thou once, now these to thee—who pitieth thee 
From sea to sea? 


O thou King, terrible in strength, and building 
Thy strong future on thy past! 
Though he drink the last, the King of Sheshach, 
Yet he shall drink at the last. 
Art thou greater than great Babylon, 
Which lies overthrown ? 
Take heed, ye unwise among the people ; 
O ye fools, when will ye understand : 
He that planted the ear shall He not hear, 
Nor He smite who formed the hand? 
“ Vengeance is Mine, is Mine,” thus saith the Lord: 
O Man, put up thy sword. 


INSPECTING A BATTERY. 


Tz illustration on the second page of this Sup- 
plem nt shows General Trocuu inspecting a pow- 
eiful battery erected on the summit of the Butte 
Mon:murtre, which commands a wide sweep of 
country to the north of Paris. The gunners here 
are sailors; the sentinels belong to the National 
Guard. The distant view looks toward Argen- 
teuil, Montmorency, and St. Denis. The rail- 
way to Calais and Boulogne is shown beneath 
on the right hand, and part of the cemetery of 
Montmartre lies close under the hill to the left. 





REVIEWING TROOPS IN PARIS. 


Tue scene depicted in the illustration on the 
third page of this Supplement, showing the mem- 
bers of the provisional government reviewing the 
National Guard, took place immediately after the 
insane attempt of M. Frourens, at the head of 
the Red Republicans, to overthrow the govern- 
ment, and install himself and his friends as lead- 
ers. The steadiness of the National Guard, for- 
tunately for Paris, prevented the accomplishment 
of this rash design, and saved the city from the 
horrors of riot and anarchy. This took place on 
the 10th of October. A few days afterward the 
guards were reviewed, and publicly thanked for 
their promptitude and fidelity. 





CARRIER PIGEONS IN WAR TIME. 


Tue carrier pigeon employed by the Parisians 
to convey intelligence to other cities during the 
present war is larger than the common pigeon, 
being usually about fifteen inches in length, and 
weighing from a pound to a pound and a half. 
The plumage is generally either, dun-color or 
black. The pectoral muscles are yery large, de- 
noting a power of vigorous and Jong-continued 
flight. As to the instinct, or whatever it may 
be called, which leads a carrier pigeon to make 
such wondrous flights, naturalists seem to be 
pretty well agreed that it is made up of two ele- 
ments—love of home and keenness of sight. Mr. 
Rennie, speaking of the pigeon’s power of vision, 
says: ‘We have not a doubt that it is by the 
eye alone that the carrier pigeon performs those 
extraordinary aerial journeys which have from 
the earliest ages excited astonishment. We have 
frequently witnessed the experiment made with 
other pigeons of taking them to a distance from 
the dove-cot expressly to observe their manner 
of finding their way back; and we feel satisfied 
that their proceedings are uniformly the same. 
On being let go from the bag in which they have 
been carried in order to conceal the objects on 
the road they dart off on an irregular excursion, 
as if it were more to ascertain the reality of their 
freedom than to make an effort to return. When 
they find themselves at full liberty they direct 
their flight in cireles round the spot whence the 
have been liberated, not only increasing the di- 
ameter of the circle at every round, but rising 
a: the same time gradually higher. ‘This is con- 
linued as long as the eye can discern the birds ; 
and hence we conclude that it is also continued 
after we lose sight of them—a constantly increas- 
ing circle being made till they ascertain some 
known object enabling them to shape a direct 
course.” A spiral directly the reverse in char- 
acter is made by a pigeon let down from the car 
of a balloon; the bird for 
some Seteace, and then to wheel round 
in a descending spiral, increasing in diameter 
until some we rie Fo object is deseried 
by which the flight home may be ae ? 
heir vision is undoubtedly very keen. thei « 
wild state, as seen in this country, they fly ini 
amazingly large flocks over wide of coun- 
try, keeping high in the air, and flying with ex- 


tended front, so as to enable them to survey hun- 
dreds of acres atonce. They can descry a fertile 
field at a wonderful distance, and will descend 
with unerring accuracy to enjoy the meal of which 
they are in search. 

Whatever may be said about the instinct that 
is at work, a good deal of training is necessary 
to make the pigeons trust-worthy in their flight. 
The Turks have paid much attention to this mat- 
ter. When a young pigeon arrives at full strength 
of wing, it is hood-winked, or else put into a 
basket, and taken to a distance of half a mile or 
so from home; being set at liberty, it soars aloft, 
looks keenly around, selects a course, and flies 
home. It is then tried a mile, two miles, four, 
eight miles, until at length it will traverse the 
whole length or breadth of a kingdom. If the 
pigeon fail in the first journey or two, it is dis- 
carded as not being fitted for this kind of work. 
These Turkey pigeons were regularly used as 
media of communication in past years. Russell, 
in his ** History of Aleppo,”’ tells us that the Tur- 
key Company's establishment at that city em- 
ployed carrier pigeons to bring news from Scan- 

n, the nearest Mediterranean port. When 
any of the Company's ships arrived there, the 
name of the ship, the hour of her arrival, and 
other particulars, were written on a slip of paper, 
and fastened under a pigeon’s wing; and the bird, 


and a half to three hours, the distance being 
about seventy miles. ‘The pigeon’s feet were 
dipped in vinegar to keep them cool, and to avoid 
the delay which would occur if the bird were 
tempted to descend at the sight of water. The 
best pigeons always had a brood of their own at 
Aleppo, and it was anxiety about the children 
that hurried the parents back. It was found 
that if the pigeons were kept at Scanderoon more 
than a fortnight,.they could not be relied upon 
for returning to Aleppo; the thoughts of dulce 
domum faded and weakened. There are lofty 
hills between Scanderoon and Aleppo; the birds, 
instead of ascending gradually to the summit of 
those hills, used to dart up vertically to an amaz- 
ing height, where they could look right over them. 
‘There was a great deal of this kind of pigeon- 
expressing in old days. Some of the victors at 
the Olympian games were wont to send the good 
news to distant friends by pigeon-express. When 
Modena was besieged by the Romans, correspond- 
ence was maintained by pigeons between Deci- 
mus Brutus and Hirtius ; and Pliny was so much 
struck with the plan that he said, ‘‘ Of what avail 
are sentinels, circumvallations, or nets obstruct- 
ing rivers, when intelligence can be conveyed by 
aerial messengers?” In later days, in the time 
of the Crusades, carrier pigeons were extensive- 
ly employed. Instances are recorded in which 
birds sent out by the besieged were captured by 
the besiegers, and let loose again with a message 
calculated to deceive those to whom they were 
sent. Hawks were trained to the work of bring- 
ing down the pigeons without injuring them. 
This is one of the drawbacks to the use of such 
messengers when secrecy is intended. When 
the Christians were besieging Acre, Saladin, at 
a distance, for some time maintained communi- 
cation with the besieged by means of carrier 
pigeons; but one day a winged messenger was 
shot down by an arrow, the message it conveyed 
was intercepted, and such use was made of the 
information as to secure the surrender of the 
place before Saladin could arrive with succor, 





WAR NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


THE WOMEN OF FRANCE. 

A GERMAN co’ ndent writes from Nan- 
teuil to the Cologne Gazette: ‘‘ Women‘display 
in this war many examples of courage and self- 

session. In many towns and villages the men 

ve run away at the approach of the enemy, 
and the women have remained and protected 
their households. On recently inquiring my way 
of a married couple standing before their door 
at Villeneuve the man stared at me with open 
mouth, and on my repeating the question ran 
into the house. The woman was evidently 
ashamed when the soldiers standing near laugh- 
ed at him, and stepped up tome. ‘Thank you, 
madame, for your courtesy,’ said I. ‘The women 
have more courage than the men.’ ‘ You are 
right, monsieur,’ she replied, in a tone implying 
that this was a matter of course. Whenever one 
takes up quarters in houses the occupiers of which 
have not retreated the wife exercises the rule, 
and, of course, the tongue also. The husband 
| either helplessly sticks his hands in his pockets, 
or treats the unbidden guest with awkward court- 
esy; whereas the wife, with innate tact, lets us 
see she wishes us somewhere else, but performs 
the duties of hostess with the utmost diligence, 
and even indulges in a smile to the guest if he is 
particularly amiable and modest. The people, 
moreover, have long perceived the difference be- 
tween the German and the French soldiers. 
Only yesterday the landlady of an ordinary vil- 
lage inn begged me, with a sigh, to interpret for 
her what the soldiers up stairs were wanting. 
‘One ought not,’ she said, ‘to treat them ill, 
for our soldiers are much worse than yours, and 
nothing is safe from them.’ ” 


THEATRICALS IN PARIS. 
Pe Ce oe 27th of October records 
e reopening Comédie Frangaise ‘or the 
benefit of the sick and wounded in Paris. The 
theatre was completely crammed, and hundreds 
of persons were disappointed of obtaining ad- 








mission. The performance differed from those 


set loose, flew back to Aleppo (its home) in two’ 





ordinarily presented in that theatre by the cir- 
cumstances that there was no shifting of scenes, 
and that the actors performed in private costume. 
These novelties were explained by M. E. Thier- 
ry, the director—the first as being. necessitated 
by the destruction or removal of nearly all the 
scenery belonging to the theatre, and the second 
as being dictated by a scruple of delicacy in the 
melancholy c.rcumstances in which the capital 
was placed. A kind of lecture was then given 
by M. Legouvé, which is described as tedious 
and dull; after which scenes from the ‘‘ Misan- 
thrope” and ‘‘ Horace” were given by some of 
the actors belonging to the establishment. The 
performances terminated with the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise,” sung by Mademoiselle Agar. The net 
receipts amounted to 3000 francs. The Gaulois 
hopes this timid attempt may be followed by 
bolder measures, as, it says, ‘‘ the theatre is a ne- 
cessity for Frenchmen, and especially to Paris- 
ians, 
CAPTURE OF A BALLOON, 

A GerRMAN correspondent relates the capture 
of a balloon from Paris in the neighborhood of 
Verdun. Some well-directed shots brought it 
down, and it was found to contain, besides nu- 
merous letters and newspapers, two Frenchmen 
and an Englishman. They were arrested, but 
will come to no harm, two of them being mer- 
chants, and their object having simply been to 
get out of Paris, For £120 a balloon was pro- 
vided for them, and they had been making a rapid 
passage for three hours when their journey was 
arrested. ‘They gave a gloomy description of 
the condition of Paris on the 27th, the day they 
left. Beef was not to be had, and good horse- 
flesh was. three francs a pound. Mules’ and 
asses’ tlesh were reckoned delicacies. ‘The Paris- 
ians had no knowledge of recent events, such as 
the defeat of the army of the Loire, and the cap- 
ture of Orleans. The old system of silence seems 
to be flourishing again under the new govern- 
ment. 





A NEW WEAPON. 

Tue German infantry have recently been arm- 
ed with a new weapon, designed for mountainous 
and guerrilla warfare, which supersedes the light 
field-artillery. It is a small portable field-piece, 
weighing about thirty-five pounds, and was tested 
in the war of 1866. It can be carried by two men, 
and ten shots a minute can be fired with it. Its 
range is at least 2000 paces. Thousands have 
been distributed to the army, and they can be 
employed in places where field-artillery is im- 
practicable. 





THE PARIS HORSE-FLESH MARKET. 

Tue necessities of the time have caused great 
activity in the horse-market of Paris. ‘The great 
market was usually held on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays on the Boulevard d’Enfer, but since 
the commencement of the siege it has been de- 
cided that Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays 
shall be additional market-days for the sale of 
horses intended for slaughter. Upon these days 
the show of horses is now very large, and a gov- 
ernment commission attends to examine the ani- 
mals exposed for sale, and brands those which it 
deems fit for human food. The ordinary weight 
of a living horse is from 400 to 450 kilogrammes, 
and the selling value is from 40 to 50 centimes 
the kilogramme. On the 25th of October 700 
horses were offered at the market, and 400 were 
slaughtered, most of the remainder having been 
retained by the government for remounts. Asses 
and mules are also sold in the market, and are in 
great demand. Young asses are eagerly sought 
for, and bring 75 centimes per kilogramme of 
the living animal. 





WILLIAM THE VICTORIOUS, 

Tue King of Bavaria, on being informed by 
telegraph by the King of Prussia of the fall of 
Metz, replied thus: ‘“‘I hail with the deepest 
satisfaction the surrender of Metz, so important 
for the result of the war, and send you my best 
thanks for your friendly telegram. When pos- 
terity one day reviews the splendid successes 
which the German forces under your command 
have uninterruptedly gained, they will justly 
give you the name of William the Victorious.” 





A SAD MOMENT FOR A SOLDIER. 

A German officer, writing from before Metz 
on the 26th of October, thus relates the opening 
of the negotiations for a surrender: ‘‘On the even- 
ing of the 24th a letter arrived at head-quarters 
from Bazaine, requesting an interview for Gen- 
eral Changarnier on the morrow. Princé Frede- 
rick Charles granted this, and arranged that the 
General should be met by two orderlies near the 
outposts at 11 a.m. They, however, did not 
find him. ‘The ground, two thousand paces in 
breadth, between our outposts and the enemy, 
was thronged with unarmed French people, who 
had come within one hundred steps of our lines 
in order to hunt for potatoes, grapes, and for- 
age. This went on all the morning. The French 
took off their hats to our outposts, pointed to 
their stomachs, and made gestures indicative of 
hunger. Our soldiers then winked, the French 
began their task, and turned back when they had 
filled their sacks. ‘The French had through this 
become so audacious that we were yesterday 
(25th) forced to drive them with sticks out of a 
village which they had occupied and would not 
vacate. As the General did not come, our or- 
derlies took a flag of truce and went, surround- 
ed by hundreds of unarmed enemies, up to the 
French trenches, where the guard received them. 
On their saying they expected the General, an 





approaching carriage was pointed out to them. 
Changarnier, a venerable man of about eighty, 
but tolerably active, begged that he might ride 
as far as possible, as he could not walk far. Our 
officers sent for the carriage, and it came so close 
up that the General had only to climb over a 
small trench. Changarnier is a republican, but 
offered his services to the Emperor after the bat- 
tle of Worth, and since the 8th of August had 
been in Metz, where he was attached to Buzaine 
without having any separate command, He was 
blindfolded, and on his arrival here was received 
by General Stiehle and conducted to the Prince. 
The interview lasted an hour and a half, and he 
was accompanied as far as the carriage. The 
General was heart-broken, and his last words 
were, ‘We shall fall, but with honor. I wisi, 
gentlemen, that neither you nor any brave sol- 
dier may ever experience this.’ Thereupon a 
flood of tears streamed from his eyes. He was 
led back blindfolded past the oufposts. There, 
the handkerchief being removed, he observed 
the potato-seekers, and delivered a eulogium on 
our soldiers. He added that he hoped the ne. 
gotiations in the evening would lead to some re- 
sult,” 





NAVIGABLE BALLOONS. 

A FReENcH paper says that M. Dupuy de Léine, 
the inventor and constructor‘of the French iron- 
clad fleet, has recently placed before the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris a scheme for the construc- 
tion of navigable balloons. It says : 

‘* He has applied to balloons the principles of 
aquatic navigation. We can not enter into tech- 
nical details, nor into the calculations he gives. 
We shall only say that his balloon has an oval 
shape, with a rod projecting at each extremity, 
from which the car is hung by a rigging. At the 
back a triangular sail, managed by ropes, takes 
the place of a helm. ‘The motive power is the 
screw, driven by human power. Four men are 
necessary to perform the work, The screw, in- 
stead of turning with an axis, turns rapidly round 
a fixed horizontal axis. ‘The wings consist of 
ribs of wood covered with silk. In order to 
avoid loss of ballast in ascending and loss of gas 
in descending, M. Dupuy de Léme has placed in 
the lower part of his balloon an apparatus re- 
sembling the bladder of a fish. It is a kind of 
bag into which a pump can compress air to in- 
crease the weight of the balloon, while a valve 
allows the same air to escape, and thus lighten 
the machine. It is possible by this apparatus to 
obtain a speed of from eight to eleven kilometres 
an hour, The direction taken by the balloon is 
the resultaat of two forces, the wind and the mo- 
tive power. If the wind blows from the south, 
instead of going due north the balloon may be 
directed either to the northeast or southwest, 
at an angle of from thirty to forty-five degrees, 
according to the force of the wind.” 





A DAY OF RECKONING COMING. 

Tue semi-official North German Correspond- 
ent contains the following startling paragraph : 

‘** The necessity and justice of making the au- 
thors of a war, and not, as hitherto, merely their 
subordinates and tools, responsible for their own 
acts before the world, have suggested the idea in 
governmental circles of stipulating as a condition 
of peace between France and Germany that the 
intellectual originators and instigators of the 
present war shall not escape with impunity. 
Among the responsible parties are included tlie 
entire executive which devised the invasion of 
Germany ; the statesmen who approved it; the 
ministers by whom it was recommended; the 
orators who labored for, demanded, and wel- 
comed it; the journalists whose constant te~* 
was war, and who discounted the triumplis . 
the coming campaign. The verdict of ‘Guilty’ 
or ‘ Not guilty,’ and the penalty to be inflicted, 
would be left to a jury composed of citizens of 
neutral states, supposing those states to lend the 
plan their concurrence; or, in case of their re- 
fusal, the jurymen might be taken from the two 
belligerent nations themselves, The institution 
of an international jury for the punishment of 
peace-breakers is regarded in governmental civ- 
cles as likely to furnish no unsatisfactory guaran- 
tee for the future peace of Europe.” 





AN AWKWARD SITUATION, 

A Germany writes thus from ‘Nancy to the (o- 
logne Gazette: ‘‘ People appear very fanatical in 
this good town, although they put on a good 
outside, and the belief is that the whole of the 
Germans will find their grave before Paris. I 
thoughtlessly trusted my Prussian head to a hair- 
dresser, pos pene myself to be drawn by him 
into a political conversation. The man was « 
red-hot patriot, aud ought to be in Gambetta’s 
place at Tours. The danger of my situation 
compelled me to agree with him in every thing; 
but the more I concurred with him the more ex 
cited he became. ‘ All the officers who surren- 
dered at Sedan are cowards,’ he exclaimed. * Un- 
doubtedly,’ I answered. ‘ Not one of them will 
venture to be seen again in his native country.’ 
‘Of course not,’ I admitted, while he was work- 
ing with the shears on my head. ‘Two hundred 
thousand brave men are under arms in Paris, who 
will all rather die than yield, and will annihilate 
all the Prussians.’ Snip went the shears close to 
my ear, so that I shivered. I held my tongue. 
The man became still more violent. ‘'The whole 
nation will rise as one man to crushthem.’ Snip 
went the shears again over my ear. “At least, 
don’t cut my ears off,’ I cried, in despair; and 
the fanatic then cooled down, and asked quietly 
whether we Prussians would not act just in the 
same manner.” 
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THE BRAIN’S WORK IN SLEEP. 

SoMNAMBULISM is an untnistakable form of 
unconscious cerebration. Here, while conscious- 
ness is wholly dormant, the brain performs oc- 


casionally the most brilliant operations. Cole- 
ridge’s poem of ‘Kubla Khan, composed in 


opiate sleep, is an instance of its achievements | 
| dark-haired, gray-eyed girl, with bare feet be- 


in the realm of pure imagination. — Many cases 
are recorded of students rising at night, seeking 
their desks, and there writing down whole col- 
umns of algebraic calculations, solutions of geo- 
metric problems, and opinions on difficult cases 
of law. Cabanis says that Condillac brought 
continually te a conclusion at night in his sleep 
the reasonings of theday. In all such cases the 
work done asleep seems better than that done in 
waking hours ; nay, there is no lack of anecdotes 
which would point to the possibility of persons 
in an unconscious state accomplishing things 
beyond their ordinary powers altogether. The 
muscular strength of men in somnambulism and 
delirium, their power of balancing themselves on 
roofs, of finding their way in the dark, are phys- 
ical advantages reserved for such conditions. 
Abnormal acuteness of hearing is also a well- 
known accompaniment of them; and in this re- 
lation we must understand the marvelous story 
vouched fur by the late Sir Edward Codrington. 
The captain in command of a man-of-war was 
one night sleeping in his cabin, with a sentinel, 
as usual, posted at his door. In the middle of 
the night the captain rang his bell, called sud- 
denly to the sentinel, and sharply desired him to 
telf the lieutenant of the watch to alter the ship’s 
course by so many points. Next morning the 
officer, on greeting the captain, observed that it 
was most fortunate he had been aware of their 
position and had given such an order, as there 
had been a mistake in the reckoning, and the 
ship was in shoal water, on the point of striking 
a reef. ‘I!’ said the astonished captain; ‘I 
gave no order; I slept soundly all night.” The 
sentinel was summoned, and, of course, testified 
that the experienced commander had, in some 
unknown way, learned the peril of his ship, and 
saved it, even while in a state of absolute uncon- 
sciousness. 

Whatever residue of truth may be found here- 
after in the crucible wherein shall have been tried 
the marvels of spirit-rapping, mesmerism, and 
hypnotism — whatever revelation of forgotten 
facts or successful hits at secrets—is unquestion- 
ably due to the action of unconscious cerebra- 
tion. ‘The person reduced to a state of coma is 
liable to receive suggestions from without, and 
these suggestions and queries are answered by 
his unconscious brain out of whatever stores of 
memory it may retain. What a man never knew, 
that no magic has ever yet enabled him to tell ; 
but what he has once knows, and in his con- 
scious hours has forgotten, that, on the contrary, 
is often recalled by the suggestive queries of the 
operator when he is in a state of hypnotism. A 
natural dream sometimes does as much, as wit- 
ness all the discoveries of hidden treasures, 
corpses, etc., made through dreams, generally 
with the aid of the obvious machinery of a 
ghost. General Sleeman mentions that, being 
in pursuit of Tbugs up the country, his wife one 
morning urgently entreated him to move their 
tents from the spot—a lovely opening in a jungle 
—where they had been pitched the previous 
evening. She said she had been haunted all 
night by the sight of dead men. Information 
received during the day induced the General to 
order digging under the ground whereon they 
had camped; and beneath Mrs. Sleeman’s tent 
were found fourteen corpses, victims of the Thugs. 
It is easily conceivable that the foul odor of 
death suggested to the lady, in the unconscious 
cerebration of her dream, her horrible yision. 

Drunkenness is a condition in which the con- 

scious self is more or less completely obfuscated, 
but in which unconscious cerebration goes on for 
along time. The proverbial impunity with which 
drunken men fall without hurting themselves can 
only be attributed to the fact that the conscious 
will does not interfere with the unconscious in- 
stinct of falling on the parts of the body least lia- 
ble to injury. ‘The same impunity is enjoyed by 
persons not intoxicated, who at the moment of 
an accident do not exert any volition in determ- 
ining which way they shall strike the ground. 
All the ludicrous stories of the absence of mind 
of tipsy men may obviously be explained by sup- 
posing that their unconscious cerebration is blind- 
ly fumbling to perform tasks needing conscious di- 
rection. And be it remembered that the proverb 
‘in vino veritas” is here in exact harmony with 
our theory. The drunken man unconsciously 
blurts out the truth, his muddled brain being un- 
equal to the task of inventing a plausible false- 
hood. The delicious fun of Sheridan, found un- 
der a tree, and telling the policeman that he was 
** Wil-Wil-Wilberforce,” reveals at once that the 
wag, if a little exalted, was by no means really 
drunk, Such a joke could hardly have occurred 
to an unconscious brain, even one so well accus- 
tomed to the production of humor. As in dreams, 
intoxication never brings new elements of nature 
into play, but only abnormally excites latent ones. 
It is only a Porson who, when drunk, solemnly 
curses the ‘‘aggravating properties of inani- 
mate matter,” or when he can not fit his latch- 
key is heard muttering, ‘‘ D——n the nature of 
things!” A noble miser of the last century re- 
vealed his true character and also the state of 
his purse whenever he was fuddled by murmur- 
ing softly to himself, ‘I’m very rich! I'm very 
rich!” In sober moments he complained cou- 
tinually of his limited means. In the same way 
it is the brutal laborer who in his besotted state 
thrashes his horse and kicks his wife. A drunken 
woman, on the contrary, unless an habitual vira- 
go, rarely strikes any body. The accustomed 
vehicle for her emotions—her tongue—is the 
organ of whose services her unconscious cerebra- 
tion avails itself. 








SHAUN’S SORROW.* 
A TALE OF ALL-HALLOW EVE. 


Mosr of our readers have a clear idea con- 
veyed to their minds by the words ‘‘an Irish 
cabin.” A vision of smoke and bare stones ; 
cows, children, and pigs mingled in inextricable 
confusion; a withered old woman knitting; a 


neath her blue petticoat ; two or three men, un- 
shaven, stalwart, and Jrish-looking—there is no 
better word. 

In just such a cottage as this (or rather 
‘*house,” for no Irishman would confess to a 
cottage) a party was gathered on the night be- 
fore ** All-Saints’ Eve.” It was after sundown, 
and the door was closed at last against the chill 
sea-breeze which had blown through it so keenly 
all day. 

“What will ye have for supper the morrow, 
Madge?” said a tall young man, who leaned 
near the tiny square of minute panes which was 
dignified by the title of window. He addressed 
his sister, who was dextrously peeling potatoes 


| into a round pot, as she balanced herself on a 


block of turf at his feet. 

‘*Can’t ye see yourself that I’m peeling for 
bruteen,t Me’heal? -Mother bade Nancy bring 
over a quarter stone of flour. ‘There’s no stint 
for tay or sugar either. If you or Antony will 
cross the ferry for a bit of flesh-meat we should 
put Halley-eve past in grand style.” 

All-Hallow’s Eve is the great festival, or, as 
they term it, ‘‘set-night,” of Western Ireland. 
As a social period it comes far before Christmas- 
day or Easter-Sunday in the estimation of the 
people. Most wonderful efforts the people make 
to pay all due honors to its observance; even 
the very poorest among them collect their eggs 
or save up their pence to procure the unwonted 
luxury of ‘‘ white bread” at this time. 

Michael O'Donnel and his family were accus- 
tomed to a sort of rough plenty. ‘Their farm was 
large, their cows many; and since the father’s 
death, Michael and his brother Antony had 
found it easy to keep the house in plenty of po- 
tatoes during the autumn and winter, and in In- 
dian meal and oaten cakes through the spring 
andsummer. They had their own milk, butter, 
and eggs; and what could they possibly want 
more? Nothing, surely, except on ‘‘ Halley- 
eve ;” and then a little white flour, and even 
butcher’s meat, with rice, biscuits, and a hand- 
ful of nuts, to make up their yearly feast. 

‘* Is it the morrow you're talking of, Madge ?” 
said a man, whose air and dress, as well as his 
superior mode of speech, proclaimed his superi- 
ority to the other occupants of the room. ‘* Take 
advice as is kindly given, and meddle only with 
pots of bruteen and scones of boxty,t and don’t 
go trying charms and spells on this night. 
Folks do more harm and draw nigher to danger 
than they know of by them same things, as I[ 
well know.” 

Madge looked up, knife and potato in hand, 
astonished at the unusual solemnity of his tone, 
and Michael said : 

‘** What's that you're saying, Shaun? You're 
thinking of some story, Ill be boun’. Be aisy, 
Antony lad; hold your chatter! Shaun is going 
to tell us the danger in Halley-eve spells.” 

**No, then, indeed and I could not. Troth, 
Michael, it’s no subject for laughing.” 

**I’'m never laughin’ at all, man alive. Tell 
away; there's but ourselves to listen. Put over 
some sods on the fire, Antony. Now, Shaun, 
we're all ears.” 

But Shaun hung back—his face was where the 
leaping light of the peat-fire could not reach it— 
nor did he answer a word to Michael's loud de- 
mands for his *‘ story.” It was only when Madge 
and her mether joined in urging him, and even 
Antony had added his rough pleading, that, see- 
ing he had no choice<but to comply, he began, 
speaking in a low, faltering tene, which, however, 
soon regained its deep and so graff com- 
posure. i 

‘*I think I’ve told you I was living in County 
Kerry when I was a lad, far enough from here. 
My father was keeper to Lord Rathconnel, and 
we had the coziest house in the park. My sister 
was lady’s-maid up at the Hall; and oh, but my 
lady was kind to the both of us! I had wonder- 
ful learning for a poor lad, and my lady would 
come stepping over the grass to our house, carry- 
ing books for me with her own hands. I mind 
that I thought myself as grand as the priest him- 
self when sho would give me the packets, and 
promised me more when I had finished with 
them. I believe, now, the angels in heaven can 
be no better nor fairer than she was. 

‘We kept Halley-eve much as ye do in these 
parts. But I don’t rightly know if you hold to a 
thing I'd heard talked of there. T a said, if at 
midnight a man took a riddle and some thrashed 
corn, and opened the two doors of the barn so 
as the wind swept clear through, then began to 
winnow the grain, and say the name of the Evil 
One, that you would see the form of her that was 
to be your wife passing before your eyes. 

** Yes, Madge, it was wicked—it was as wick- 
ed as the sea is deep, as the spink§ out yonder is 
high. But the tales of the people worried me. 
Were my books right in calling such things fool- 
ish old wives’ tales? or was there a truth and a 
power in them which all the learning in the world 
could not shift away and hide? I could not tell ; 
so I thought I'd prove this night if there was in- 
deed truth in them, or if they were as shalel| and 
empty as I had read that they were. 

**Lord Rathconnel’s coachman lived in a house 
at the end of the stable-yard. He had only the 


* — ” Ivan, Juan (which last is pronounced 
by the Spaniards very —# like the Irish “Shaun”), 
are all varieties of the name John, 

t - Bruteen,” potatoes mashed with milk and butter. 

t “ Boxty,” a kind of bread made of the fibres of 
raw potato mixed with flour. 

§ “ Spink,” cliff. ' “Shale,” shallow. 











wife and a pretty wee daughter, a little gissah* 
of eight or nine. Often I'd be at the kennels 
feeding the dogs, and wee Norah would come to 
pat their heads, and give her own chosen pets 
some scraps she had saved for them; and the 
brutes knew her right well, and would mind her 
lightest word. Hers were the prettiest ways. 
Many’s the bit of a basket I’ve made for her, 
and many’s the boat I've cut for her out of the 
slagh-mara.¢ She would stand watching her fa- 
ther as he strapped the clothes on the horses, 
with her school-bag in her hand, and a black silk 
handkerchief knotted over her head. Some- 
times, if it was in a lonely lane he met her, 
William would lift her on the back of one of 
the horses which he was exercising; and there 
she'd sit, as easy and as happy as a bird on a 
high-grown twig. 

‘* It was Halley-eve—not such a night as this, 
blustering and cold as January, but clear and 
soft, the moon nigh to the full, and the sea like 
the fairy pool down yonder. I knew there would 
be no living soul in the yard at midnight. The 
big loft would just do for my evil charm, could I 
but get holt of the keys. ‘They were always on 
a nail in the kitchen of William's house. So 
there I went at night-falling to seek a chance of 
getting my fingers on them. And, faith, the 
chance was easy found. ‘The kitchen was empty, 
and the keys hung handy to the door. I took 
them down, when wee Norah’s voice said behinu 
me : 

‘** Where are ye going to-night, Shaun? To 
the grain-loft, or to the meal-room? Or are ye 
going to the barn, and may I go with you to look 
after my pigeon? My white pigeon wid/ roost in 
there, and it must not. Oh, Shaun dear, catch 
it for me!’ 

‘* I’m going to the barn, ahaska,} and I'll look 
for the pigeon. But 1'm not going yet. Sit down 
a bit. Is your mother out? Well, just sit here 
on the creepy-stool, and I'll put some bog-wood 
on to blaze for us.’ " 

** And so saying I slipped the keys in my pock- 
et, and we talked away there by the fire, she 
telling me of the wonderful shells the coast-guard’s 
wife at the point had shown her. ‘And, Shaun, 
they are all green and gold and silver. Do you 
think they are made of all the old rainbows that 
fall into the sea ?—they look just like that.” And 
then I told her of the book my lady had lent me. 
How a brave, good knight was angry and black- 
hearted to his beautiful, innocent wife, because 
he believed a lie of her; how he forced her to 
ride, one long summer day, on ahead of himself, 
and charged her not to dare to speak to him, but 
to ride on in silence; how three robbers came on 
him, and she screamed to let him know the dan- 
ger; and how he vanquished them, and then 
blamed her for her disobedience in speaking the 
word even to warn him. 

‘** Ah,’ said Norah, ‘ sure his anger had dark- 
ened his heart and his eyes. And she didn’t 
know why he was that wild with her? Then, if 
I had been her, I'd have clung tight, tight hold 
of his arms, and made him tell me, and love me 
again. Did he love her again, Shaun ?’ 

** And I told the child that he had loved the 


_ whole time, hard and hot; and how, when he 


was wounded and half killed, he found out all his 
thoughts of her badness were false ; that she was 
as brave and as pure-hearted as even his mad 
love would ask for her to be; how they rode 
homeward on the one horse, her cheek lying 
against his shoulder, and her hand pressing the 
scarf to his wounded side. 

***Come again, and tell me more about my 
lady’s books, Shaun. Come again, won't you ?’ 

“* And so I said I would indeed, and soon; 
but”—and the voice of the strong man sank to 
so low a cadence that the listeners bent forward 
to catch his words—‘“‘ but never again did I sit 
by the coachman’s fire. Only once more did I 
ever hold wee Norah’s hands in mine, and hear 
her sweet, pretty words. And that once—oh, 
Virgin Mother! can ever I cease to see her as 
she was then ?” 

‘* Shaun,” and it was Madge’s voice that spoke, 
‘*don’t ye goon. It is hurting ye cruel, and—” 
She ; her own eyes were full of tears. 

‘*No, Madge, lass. I wanted to tell this to 

jou. I'd best tell it quick, and be done with it. 
t’s long years since I have spoke of it to mortal 
man or woman, and the words stick in my throat. 

**T went to the barn, and opened the big doors 
wide, and the silent moonlight came in in a broad 
path along the floor. I stood waiting for the 
stable clock to strike twelve. 
now in my sleep—the loud, deep sound which 
made me start, even though it was waiting for 
it I was. I winnowed the corn upon the floor, 
and, God forgive me! I spoke the evil name. 
When there I saw, standing with the broad moon- 
light on her white dress, wee Norah! I stood 
still in a strange kind of stony fear. Oh, if that 
had been the only dread I was to feel that night ! 
I stood, and she stood ; and then softly and glid- 
ingly she came up along the moonlight track right 
fornenst§ me. , 

“I suppose I thought it was a spirit, for I 
sprung back, knocking with all my weight against 
something behind me. 

**'There was a terrible crash, and I heard wee 
Norah’s sharp scream; and I myself gave the echo 
of her cry in a loud shout, They heard it in the 
house; and when they found us I was holding 
the pretty child in my arms, calling madly on 
her to open her er And there beside us lay 
the heavy long ladder which my wild spring had 
brought crashing down on her innocent head. 
The yellow hair was all stained with blood, and on 
her white— But there, I can’t say more about 
it! She spoke to me once: ‘Shaun, come to- 
morrow evening, and tell me more of the gentle 
lady and the knight who loved her,’ 


ou Gissah,” 





girl. 
” the stem of the sea-weed: often 
found as thick as a woman's arm. 
+“ Ahaska,” my dear one. § “ Fornenst,” before. 


I can hear it often, 








‘*T suppose she was raving. Certainly she 
did not groan or sigh or seem to know she was 
— She lifted one] from my arms when 

Villiam came, father,’ she said, ‘ ; " 
and that was all. E 9 ey father: 

‘* There was an inquest. ‘lhey did not } 
me. How I wished they would! | 7. 
much care what became of me. But there was 
no trial. They said at the inquest the darling 
was accustomed to walk in her sleep, and must 
haye unbolted the door, come into the yard, and 
strayed by chance into the open barn, thinking 
perhaps, of her pigeon. Bat J knew better, 
Not one inch did she stray. She was led by the 
Black King, whose evil name my guilty lips had 
“—. the = so a he could not harm 

ver; sO he made me do it—me who w r 
died for her. seshogme 

**T could not face the father and mother who 
had loved her, though they never said one hard 
word tome. Could I go and feed the dogs, and 
see the horses stepping along, and watch the 
dumb brutes waiting for her, and longing for 
her? Could I meet their eyes—J who had killed 
her? And so I came away. His lordship was 
rare and kind, and got me this place here with 
Mr. Heygate. And my lady—if it hadn’t been 
for that angel, I should have died; I think I 
must have died, though hearts don’t break as 
oftentimes as folks say—my lady, she wrote to 
me two whole letters as kind and good as her- 
self. She knewI suffered. My God! how I have 
suffered !” 

His voice died away in a kind of wail. There 
was a strange element of poetry and passion in 
this man, almost peasant-born as he was. But 
there runs throngh the Irish nature a vein of 
high-toned feeling, for which we must search in 
vain among the coarser, blunter lower classes of 
England. It may strike some ears as unnatural 
that one like Shaun O'Donnel could either dreain 
over ‘‘ Enid,” or be capable of the deep and last- 
ing anguish that had so nearly crushed his life. 
Years had passed since that terrible night, and 
had borne away with them somewhat of the 
keener edge of his remorse, leaving a curious 
tender self-pity in its stead. But now lately this 
had grown into anguish, unknown save in such 
intense natures as his, until he could bear it no 
more, and he felt he must utter it. 

And Madge? She had sat very still, her face 
hidden in the deep shadow. She uttered no 
word, nor joined in the exclamations and ex- 
pressions of pity and interest which fell from her 
mother and brothers. Neither she nor O'Don- 
nel heard their import ; but the murmur annoyed 
her, and she silently rose and slipped away. 

He had risen as he finished his recital, and 
stood gazing into the turf-fire. It had burned 
out all its leaping glories now, and lay quiet, the 
glowing embers bordered by a ring of pearly 
ashes. The similitude struck him. Youth, with 
its passion, its anguish, its keen joys; and the 
inevitable end, when dull age creeps on, and 
dims and deadens both pain and joy into gray- 
ness and coldness. Was it coming for him? 
Was this fresh griping pain, and the new-born 
love at his heart, but the last effort of his youth's 
leaping fire? White hairs threaded his thick 
brown curls, long lines were drawn on his fore- 
head and round the still, grave mouth. But— 
and the conviction strack him with bleak cer- 
tainty—he was not old; he fe/t he was not old. 
There was warmth and strength yet in his heart 
that wou!l defy years to quench or time to kill. 
No, he must struggle on, and suffer still. 

He turned with rather a choked “‘ Good-night.” 

‘* Ah, but nonsense! sure you're not going 
away this early, and it raining too? Sit down, 
man, and eat a bit of supper,” urged Michael. 

But he would not listen. With hasty thanks 
he passed out into the stormy autumn night, al- 
most knocking over a woman’s form as he shut 
the door behind him. 

‘*Madge! is it you? Goin. Ye are wet and 
cold. Goin. Oh, my darling, cu’ jeytha slan, 
ahuilish mahuil agus machree !’* 

‘*Shaun, what are ye doin’ ?” she cried, in a 
broken, frightened voice, as she felt his arms 
round her, and heard his passionate words. 

He let her go instantly. 

‘*What am I doing? I don't rightly know. 
I only know I love you, Madge. But | did not 
mean to tell you so. J did not mean to tell you 
so!—I have no right. I was to see my wife that 
hideous night, and now I must remain married 
to the spirit that comes to me often in my lonely 
house by the river—comes to me with the moon- 
light on its smiling face, and the blood-stains on 
its yellow hair. Madge!”—and the fire flashed 
again into the voice which had been speaking in 
grave, lifeless tones— ‘* Madge, I tell you it want- 
ed but my love of you to break my heart entirely. 
Was not my life black enough dlready ?” 

He felt her fingers on his %m, 

‘* You mistake. It is not Norah that comes 
to haunt you. She did not even know it was 
your hand which struck the ladder down on her 

retty head. She is not angered with you. She 
ses | you well, and maybe she’s leaning down 
from heaven to see if you are happy too. Ab, 
Shaun dear!” : 

The pleading tone made itself heard amidst 
the tumult of his feelings, and roused another 
thought. Madge loved him. Was she to be sac- 
rificed too to the memory of his life’s sorrow ? 

He turned to her suddenly. ; 

“ Are ye brave enough to wed me, Madge? 
Will ye dare to face the spirit that comes to 
freeze me into stone? Will you, knowing all, 
come to my fireside down by the water? W ill 
you take away the long curse off Halley-eve by 
proving it was not my bride I saw that weary 
night? Will ye dare to marry a grave, sad man 
liks me? Speak, Madge.” 

And she spoke ; and through the darkness and 
the rain Rest and Hope entered his soul with her 
soft ‘I will.” 


~* Farewell to you, light of my eyes and of my heert. 





